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Amonest the numerous salient features which 
together make up the mental physiognomy, there 
are few which bear so strong and universal testi- 
mony to a high state of organisation and develop- 
ment, of nature and of culture, as a tenderness of 
life—and especially of human life, as its highest 
and noblest exponent. The exquisite sensibility 
of woman and child makes them shudder at the 
very thought of death, and sicken at the mere sight 
of blood. The colder intellectual perception of 
the highly-educated man never robs death of its 
terrors, or life of its value. And the moral and 


religious feelings of almost all ages and nations | 


agree with singular unanimity in the proposition, 
that as self-preservation is the first instinct of the 
individual, so the protection of life is the first duty 
of society; and that he who wilfully breaks into 
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civilisation and humanity. During the last two 
centuries, our statute-books have been gradually 
purged of their numerous Draconic enactments. 
Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Cumming may feel 
ever so conflagratively disposed towards each 
other, but no alternate preponderance in the 
number of their proselytes or followers would 
ever enable one to burn the other, with any decent 
legality ; and the only bulls to which we can now 
be sacrificed in Smithfield are bulls literal, not 
metaphoric. Disraeli cannot hope to impeach and 
execute Lord John, however deaf the latter may 
evince himself to the peculiar claims of agriculture. 
We no longer hang for forgery or sheep-stealing, 
although bank-notes and mutton are at least as 
much admired as ever by a discriminating public ; 
and the art of prophecy is encompassed with new 


the “house of life’ deserves physical retribution | difficulties, for there is very little @ priori proba- 


in this world, moral punishment in the next. 

So self-evident is the connexion of this particular 
form of goodness with the proper evolution of our 
triple nature—a connexion which, by the way, can 
receive no better illustration than the confusion of 
ideas which the mere etymology of the word 
“humanity ” will recall to the minds of our readers— 
and so obvious is the union of duty, feeling, and 
interest in all that concerns the prolongation of 
existence, that we shall forego the use of the ordi- 
nary historical examples which might here be so 
easily introduced. We may be contented to state 
broadly that, whether in societies or individuals, 
homicidal cruelty is the mark of a debased intel- 
lect, and care for life of an exalted one... Our 
readers may cull their own examples from the 
pages of history, or from the book of the world 
which, in the shape 
breakfast-table. They may also find their own 
exceptions, in the preponderance of motives which 
sometimes makes an educated murderer, or the 
professional education which enables a soldier to 
dismiss the subject of homicide from his thoughts. 
In spite of these instances, the general truth will 
be found much as we have stated it. 

And within these favoured islands, at any rate, 


of the Times, lies on their’ 
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bility that the most frugivorous of school-boys is 
really “born to be hanged.” 

Indeed, the altered state of public feeling that 
has effected all these praiseworthy improvements 
on the good old times, seems at last disposed to 
run riot for want of occupation, We have little 
left to look forward to from the humanity-move- 
ment but its most vutré proposals—-its senile 
extravagances. It is cruel to kill, hence we are 
to have no soldiers; it is cruel to kill, hence we 
are to grant murder immunity from retribution ; 
it is cruel to kill, hence we must eat vegetables. 
Rifles, cannon, sabres, bayonets, knives, swords, 
and blunderbusses, are all to be utterly routed by 
public opinion; and the voice of peaceful media- 
tion is to resound through the world in one long- 
drawn, herbivorous “ ba-a-a!” to which, no doubt, 
echo will make a suitable though somewhat sar- 
castic answer. 

It is matter of notoriety that, side by side with 
this increased appreciation of the value and sanctity 
of life, the average share of each individual has 
also increased; and that each infant born within 
these realms has cn expectancy of a life longer by 
many years than that of the infant born two cen- 
turies ago. Part of this, no doubt, depends upon 


there has been a coeval and coequal march of} altered social habits, improved food, improved 
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dwellings, greater temperance; part also directly 
depends upon the advanced medical science, of 
which even the former were, no doubt, the indirect 
results. No inconsiderable segment is perhaps 
attributable to one man, who would have been 
deified by the ancient Greeks, canonised by the 
medizval Catholics, who is revered and honoured 
abroad, and unhonoured, if not forgotten, at home ; 
we mean Edward Jenner, who, though a gentle- 
man, a scholar, a man of science, and a benefactor of 
mankind, seems never to have been forgiven by Mrs. 
Grundy for being a country practitioner of medicine. 

But whatever increase of longevity has been 
hitherto attained will probably be far surpassed 
hereafter. For, within the last few years, careful 
registration of deaths and the study of other 
medical statistics have developed an almost new 
branch of science ; so new, so startling, and so all- 
important, as to demand the serious attention of 
every thinking person in this realm. As there is 
no man whose life, and health, and well-being are 
unaffected by the facts which it urges, so there is 
no one free from the duty of examining into their 
truth, and of furthering their claims if true, by all 
the means in his power. Whether the present 
active movement in favour of Sanirary Rerorm 
be a noble and honourable impulse of humanity, 
or a presumptuous and mistaken attempt on the 
part of deluded, or meddling, or popularity-hunting 
men, it is nevertheless one of the greatest social 
questions of the age, and a question which, at least, 
no man can ignore. 

The supporters of this movement assert that it 
is possible to distinguish and separate from the 
returns of mortality a number of instances in which 
death can be proved to be the direct or indirect 
result of certain noxious agencies, not generally 
understood to be poisons. They also affirm that 
these agents are for the most part capable of re- 
moval, or mitigation, by artificial human arrange- 
ments not generally regarded as antidotes or medi- 
cines. Some of these latter are capable of being 
effected or applied by individuals, each for himself 
or his family. But others, and indeed most of 
them, which essentially consist in the mere removal 
of the causes of the surplus mortality just alluded 
to, necessarily require the co-operation of many 
individuals. 

It is matter of doubt to many, whether the state 
which forbids suicide has not an equal right to 
compel the individual, or the head of a family, to 
the adoption of means preservative of those lives 
which belong to it as well as to himself; while no 
sane man can doubt the propriety of calling in the 
law to prohibit any man from poisoning his neigh- 
bours, or to afford the completest form of that 
socjal machinery which experience shows is neces- 
sary toall co-operative acts. 

This, then, briefly states the case of the Sanitary 
Reformer. To use the classic words of the Officer 
of Health to the City of London, he proves the oc- 
currence of “preventable death,’’ establishes the 
efficacy of “ preventive medicine,” and appeals to 
each individual, and to the social aggregate, to 
apply the resources of the latter to the removal and 
extinction of the former. 





It is obvious that the first of these two propo- 
sitions forms the basis of the whole question. And 
hence we have selected the words “ Preventable 
Death” to head this article. They form the fitting 
text of the few subjoined remarks, which we may 
hereafter follow by a consideration of “ Preventive 
Medicine,” or, as the French call it, “ Hygiéne.” 

We can scarcely imagine thatany of our readers 
will be disposed to think such a nomenclature in- 
dicates a presumptuous affectation of knowledge 
and power beyond what we actually possess. The 
same Providence which has wisely decreed the 
existence of disease and death has also given us 
the means of deferring or avoiding them; means 
which, although somewhat uncertain in their appli- 
cation to the individual, are absolutely effective 
upon large masses of people. Any neglect of the 
use of these means amounts to a crime, and is virtu- 
ally a degree of suicide, which nothing but the 
more or less wilful obstinacy and ignorance of him 
who commits it can distinguish from a genuine 
self-murder. 

Let us first consider the influence exerted by 
local circumstances upon a given population. 

In many parts of the world, thinly populated 
or depopulated, the want of natural or the neglect 
of artificial drainage results in a more or less 
marshy, quaggy condition of a large extent of 
ground, from which emanates a deadly poison capa- 
ble of producing ague in a large number of those 
exposed to it. In other instances, the dried water- 
courses of winter torrents, or the summer evapo- 
ration of the shallow banks of large rivers, give 
rise to the production of the same poison. 

Thus, to sleep in the deserted Pontine Marshes 
of Rome, to open your window at night in many 
parts of Greece, to live below a certain level in 
some East or West Indian districts, is almost cer- 
tain death. ‘To all those having a choice of re- 
siding elsewhere, or of avoiding the night-exposure 
alluded to, we presume that such a fatal contingency 
is “preventable death.” And it would scarcely 
surprise us to find that the rate of mortality in such 
a district was a very high one—thatreapers in the 
Maremma return home to die, that the flower of 
our army perish because a paternal Government 
places their Indian barracks below the literally dead 
level, and so on. 

Knowing, however, that civilisation has almost 
expelled the ague, which chiefly represented this 
class of disorders in England, the public are apt to 
assume that endemic disease is practically extinct, 
and that such great variations in the rate of mor- 
tality for different places are comparatively un- 
known. Let us see how far this is true. 

Contrasting the annual deaths in the yee] 
of a Northumbrian parish and in that of Li 
we are struck by the significant fact, that while i in 
the former they amount to one and two-fifths per 
cent. in the year, in the latter they rise as high as 
three and one-third. In short, the deaths are con- 
siderably more than twiee as numerous in the latter 
case as in the former. Here is clearly an excess 


of mortality, an overplus which we do not hesitate 
to call “ preventable death.” 
It may seem to the uninitiated that this is no 
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t difference, that the figures are pretty much 
alike; and that as there must be differences in the 
rates of mortality, a range of this extent might 
almost be expected. 

Far other is, however, really the case. If our 
imaginary objector were placed amongst an hun- 
dred men, every one of whom was to be shot down 
snecessively, we are very much mistaken if the 
diminution of this death-rate to that of shooting 
évery alternate man, would not strike him as a very 
considerable and extremely interesting alteration 
of the original plan. 

In the next place, there are no such differences 
in dealing with large numbers. Every actuary 
would substantiate the truth of the statement, that 
life and death, dealt with in large numbers, offer 
but inappreciable deviations of the actual from the 
calculated results. Of even so small a number as 
1060 men, taken at such an age, just so many and 
nu more should be living so many years hence; 
and every increase of the number would but 
inerease the accuracy of the estimate. 

Others may think that there isa still more valid 
objection to our practical application of this com- 
parison. “The existence of accidental circum- 
stances which favour this particular district may 
give it a slight superiority over other agricultural 

rishes ; and the superior healthiness of a country 
ife is so notorious that the total difference is no 
more than we should expect. In the country, the 
labourer passes a more considerable part of his 
time in the open air; his work, although worse 
paid than that of the urban artisan, is yet more 
regular and certain ; the vices of large towns are 
comparatively unknown; the excitement that 
wears out the low-organised man is absent. In 
short, all the circumstances of the countryman give 
him a fairer chance of longevity; and the loss by 
the citizen of half his expectancy of life may be 
almost considered as a tax, by the payment of 
which he secures the advantages of a higher 
civilisation, greater luxuries, more numerous 
pleasures and more stirring excitements, so that he 
lives, as it were, a quicker rather than a shorter life.” 

Much of exaggeration as is implied in almost 
every part of this statement, we can afford to dis- 
regard its particular errors by pointing out that the 
general tenor and result is most conclusively refuted 
by facts. The death-rate of the county of Surrey, 
with its large and numerous town population, is but 
one and four-fifths per cent., and the whole south- 
eastern division of England is but one-tenth per 
cent. more. And, finally, the City officer of health, 
in his report for the year 1849-50, pointed out the 
remarkable fact that, in a large sub-district of some 
12,000 inhabitants, situate in the very heart of 
the City of Lendon, the rate of mortality per 
cent. was as low as the average minimum of this 
Northombrian viflage. So that, henceforth, landa- 
tions of the vast inherent salubrity of the country 
must be confined to the writers of melodramas, 
and only repeated by that wonderful old farmer of 
theirs, who, rampant in yellow tops, defends injured 
innocence with the thickest of sticks, praises virtue, 

unces vice, and espécially lashes the corruption 


of an imaginary profligate aristocracy. 
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Those who really know the actual condition 
and personal habits of even the most favoured 
agricultural population will understand why we 
can boldly regard as preventable all permanent 
excess of mortality. We recollect reading, some 
years ago, a thoughtful, sarcastic chapter of 
Christopher North, which impugned the old, 
threadbare notions of rustic health and longev 
with no less truthfulness than suecess. Ind 
there is much in the social condition of the 
which ealls londly for alteration. He too often 
dies where he might live, either from his ignorance 
of known physical laws or ftom his inability to 
apply them. But his urban brother dies sooner 
and oftener because, in addition to the unhealthy 
circumstances which are common to both, he also 
suffers from others which are peculiarly the result 
of the gregarious habits and ordinary social 
arrangements of a large city. ‘These evils are 
definite enough ; they constitute the palpable causes 
of his excessive mortality, and they are all sus- 
ceptible of removal. In point of fact, we have 
seen that the health of a metropolitan population 
may approach that of a rustic one; and, while we 
may rely upon this as proving how small are thé 
necessary and unavoidable disadvantages of a town 
life, we ought not to forget that there are some 
ingredients in the comparison which must tend to 
the advantage of the latter; that in the town 
wages are on an average higher, work is less pro- 
tracted and exhausting, the mind better attended 
to, charity more frequent and constant, and medical 
relief both better and more accessible. 

The numerous evils incidental to an urban 
residence will, of course, vary to some extent, 
according to the particular town which is seleeted 
for examination. At present we shall do little 
more than enumerate those which are rendered 
most pressing by their magnitude and importance, 
or which take the greatest estimable share in the 
preventable mortality which we are now dis- 
cussing. ' 

The first and most obvious is the over-crowded 
population which fills a large city, and often crams 
a house, a floor, a room, or even a cellar, with human 
beings in numbers which are utterly dis - 
tionate to the amount of breathing-air required by 
each, and which additionally and necessarily imply 
a closeness of contact most favourable to the pro- 
pagation of all infectious disorders. 

The defective drainage which almost universally 
disgraces our large towns is an evil of even greatet 
importance, and causes whole districts of London, 
reeking with the stinks of organic decomposition, 
to recover and exceed the endemic fatality they 
possessed before the incidents of civilisation had 
dispelled their emanations of ague-poison. ‘The 
want of light and air exhibited by rooms, houses 
and alleys, is a mischief of similar giant magnitude; 
while here in London, as if the scarce mit 
putrefaction of that animal and vegetable refuse 
which is incidental to a crowded population were 
not a sufficient source of p, we next it 
into a tidal river, in which it sails slowly up and 
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down an indefinite number of times, to be long 
and repeatedly inhaled by the population. . , 
kK 
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Nor is this all. We bury our dead so that their 
putrefying remains not only remind the living 
of mortality, but produce it; so thatthe man whom 
society has slain by its ignorance rises from his 
grave, in the shape of a gaseous exhalation, to take 
a full though posthumous revenge ; and the horrible 
fable of the vampyre is almost literally enacted by 
the dead in a city churchyard on their neighbour- 
ing and surviving relatives. 

inally, a whole host of trades and occupations, 
whose offensiveness might, to any reasonable being, 
sufficiently show their injurious character, are 
allowed still further to deteriorate the damaged, 
deficient and poisoned atmosphere, and pour out 
every conceivable abomination to vary the colour, 
density and smell, of the sooty mixture of solid, 
liquid and gas, which constitutes the air of the 
metropolis. 

In examining into the relation of these circum- 
stances to the general mortality of a town, it is of 
course very difficult to make any exact subdivision 
of the total deaths which shall so accurately corres- 
pond to the localities that exhibit the highest 
degree of these defects, as to allow of the direct 
results of each on the local death-rate being speci- 
fically estimated. Generally, indeed, they coincide 
with each other; or, at any rate, some being 
universal throughout an entire metropolis, we have 
but to add one or two to make up the maximum, 
beth of number and amount. Many of the closer 
courts and alleys of London especially exemplify 
this ; their annual contribution to the district mor- 
tality being one of frightful, almost incredible 
magnitude and constancy. 

As regards their influence in determining the 
access of special forms of disease, or particular 
modes of death, we again find the same evident 
relation of cause and effect, although minute accu- 
racy of figures is, for the same reasons, equally 
impossible. 

e pad regard acute disease as producing, 
Bay one of the ordinary mortality. It might 
seem a gross exaggeration to call all of these 
preventable deaths, still a careful consideration 
will afford us reason for believing that they 
do but very insufficicntly represent the actual 
numbers of avoidable mortality. For in such an 
estimate we leave out of sight the well-known 
influence of these causes in producing the slow 
disorders of nutrition which result in scrofula, 
consumption, rheumatic fever, gout, aud the various 
external complaints calling for surgical interfe- 
rence ; to say nothing of those diseases of the vascular 
system which are almost natural to old age, but 
are too often anticipated by the premature decre- 
itude of young men of thirty or forty. It is thus 
highly probable that the above proportion rather 
short of than exceeds the actual truth. 

On inquiring into the several constituents of 

this preventable mortality, we find a similar inti- 


mate dependance. The chief groups of disease 


attracting our attention in this respect are those of 
fever, cholera and dysentery, small-pox, scarlatina, 
erysipelas, and the infantine disorders so fatal 
during the earlier years of life. 

As regards the and perhaps the gravest of 





these, fever, it is scarcely possible to consider it as 
other than in almost every instance an avoidable 
infliction. It constitutes somewhere about onc- 
tenth of the mortality produced by these acute 
diseases; but this proportion, great as it is, isa 
most deficient and fallacious index of its real 
effect. 

Others of these groups, such as cholera, are largely 
and frequently fatal, mowing down with inevitable 
stroke as much as one half or one third of all 
whom they attack. Many of these epidemics also 
fall with greatest severity on the feeble and ailing, 
or at any rate can be shown, by the low mortality 
which succeeds them, to anticipate the fatal event 
to many of their victims by but a few months. 
Others, again, attack infant life, of little existing 
commercial value to the community, apparently 
but a slight loss from an overpopulated country, 
and “costing only the tears that are shed for it.” 
The parents’ loss may be mitigated by time, or 
replaced by other offspring; or the increasing 
prosperity of a childless father and mother may 
conceal from the not too curious eye of society the 
desolation under which they often inwardly writhe 
for the remainder of their life. But in all three of 
these respects fever offers a deadly pre-eminence of 
mischief. 

We may premise that even as regards the abso- 
lute number of its victims, fever doubles those of 
the more dreaded Eastern destroyer, cholera. For 
surely the deaths from the latter are not to be 
ignored when tlie visitation is past, but are rather 
to be distributed over the long intervals of its 
approach, during which the growth of a fresh 
population, and the neglect of sanitary precautions, 
are together silently preparing its path and mark- 
ing its victims. And spreading the deaths by 
cholera over the years of its absence, we find that 
those by fever, our constant inbred and indigenous 
pestilence, more than double those of the occa- 
sional foreign destroyer. 

And it is even more important to notice that, 
while treble the number of deaths from cholera 
would represent the entire population it had 
attacked—the remaining two-thirds returning for 
the most part through a rapid and brief conva- 
lesence to their pristine mental and bodily vigour— 
the subjects of typhus cannot be estimated at less than 
ten or fifteen times so many ; the whole of which 
vast multitude necessarily undergo an illness of at 
least one or two month’s average duration, and an 
almost helpless convalescence, which is frequently 
protracted to four or five times this date. 

Nor is it the feeble and ailing adult or the 
infant that constitute the most frequent subjects of 
this fell disorder. Its victims are for the most 
ont the vigorous man or woman in the prime of 
ife, the highly trained and fully educated member 
of the community, the father whose labour sustains 
a large family, or the mother whose care and affec- 
tion can alone adequately rear and educate them. 
The loss of these, the most vital elements of society, 
is too often absolutely irreparable to their dependant 
offspring. while it cripples the resources of the 
state, not only by the direct removal of capital, 
which such deaths imply, but by the expenditure 
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required to support the aclditional burden so thrown 
upon the public. 

The connexion of fever with bad drainage and 
ventilation is most marked. Year by year many 
of the more unwholesome courts and alleys of 
London yield an almost continuous stream of 
feverous dead. The few houses of such localities 
often present in one year parochial cases of fever 
varying from 150 to 200, or 250 and more! And 
those whose profession calls them into daily contact 
with such scenes well know dozens of such culs-de- 
sac of life, where typhus, once introduced, wanders 
round and round the court, as if unable to effect 
its exit, as if forcibly restrained in the magic 
circle which the wizard hand of bad ventilation and 
drainage have drawn around it. And where fever 
dwells, there cholera visits, selecting in its distant 
visitations the lines or spots of ill-drained and un- 
ventilated habitations with never-failing accuracy, 
and claiming a number of victims generally in 
strict proportion to those which ordinarily make the 
particular district unhealthy or the reverse ; while 
the attention generally bestowed upon death by 
cholera has actually enabled the City officer of health 
to trace its enormous local mortality to the ill- 
drained relics of the brooks or marshes of previous 
centuries, and to show that this pestilence has, 
with ghastly geographical skill, darkened the map 
of London along the old Fleet Ditch and the former 
Moorfields Marsh. 

The same observation will, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to the mortality from erysipelas. This 
poison, which annually selects a large number of 
victims from women in child-bed, or men who 
have undergone surgical operations, is similarly 
exaggerated in its effects where these, its indirect 
causes, predominate. And of both fever and it we 
may confidently affirm that there is little reason 
to suppose that they have any causes except 
decomposition and contagion, or that they ever 
occur except either as produced by the former 
or propagated by the latter agency. It is self- 
evident that the first is wholly preventable; it is 
equally obvious that ventilation and cleanliness 
would, in a vast majority of instances, so diminish 
the contact of the healthy subject with liquid or 
gaseous exhalations from the diseased as virtually 
to suppress infection. To talk mathematically, 
the danger is inversely as some very high power 
of the distance. Hospital practice shows that, a 
few feet of air once interposed between the beds, 
we may scatter our fever-cases in the wards with 
no danger to those suffering from other complaints, 
and with remarkable advantage to those patients 
themselves. Unless met by the greatest care in 
ventilation, a fever-ward does but concentrate the 
poison. 

_ The preventable character of infectious disease 
is still more strongly marked in the case of scar- 
latina and small-pox. As ‘regards the latter, 
universal vaccination would, directly or indirectly, 
almost suppress it; this direct effect being the 
protection from future attacks which it so con- 
stantly affords, and the indirect being the frequent 
interruption to the chain of contagion which 
even a diminution in the number of the unpro- 





tected would imply. Almost all the fatal cases 
of small-pox, so constantly occurring, are due 
to the neglect or refusal of parents to vaccinate 
their children. Some entertain a general prejudice 
against vaccination, the grounds of which they either 
cannot or will not explain. Others—by a kind of 
logic unhappily not limited to their class—argue 
that, as vaccination does not always protect from 
small-pox, therefore it never does. Others are 
predestinarians, some of the Calvinistic, some of 
the Mahommedan variety ; and decline, as the case 
may be, either to fly in the face of Providence, or 
uselessly to attempt to alter what is already pre- 
determined, the death or immunity of their off- 
spring. And so this form of homicide continues, 
and, at the present time, slays at the rate of about 
1,500 a-year in London alone. Vaccination and 
re-vaccination, by means of the gratuitous medical 
relief provided by the state (and partially paid 
for by the proudest and poorest of respectable 
artizans) would save nearly every one of these 
lives. 

How far the course of these disorders is modi- 
fied by the ventilation, comfort and general cir- 
cumstances to which their poorer subjects are ex- 
posed the reader may almost imagine for himself. 
In the course of rather extensive practice amongst 
the poor, the writer of this article has gradually 
come to found his prediction of the probable course 
and termination of a case of scarlatina or small- 
pox less on the severity of the commencing dis- 
order, or even the constitution of the patient, than 
upon the sanitary state of the habitation in which he 
or shelies. And he has seen the removal to the clean, 
roomy and comfortable wards of a large hospital 
followed by the rapid amendment and recovery of 
patients who, humanly speaking, would inevitably 
have died in the squalid filth of their confined and 
crowded lodging; and this not only without any 
alteration in the medicines exhibited, but some- 
times when the peculiar stage of the disease allowed 
very little active treatment of any kind whatever. 

We next come to the large and fatal class of 
infantile disorders, where, leaving awhile the argu- 
ments which scientific medicine might offer, we 
shall again take our stand upon facts which are not 
only direct and incontrovertible but are open to 
the understanding of any reasoning creature. 

The disorders which threaten the tender organi- 
sation of the first few years of life necessarily imply 
a somewhat greater mortality of this than of sub- 
sequent periods. Many of these deaths are, pet- 
chance, the result of a kindly, though apparently, 
harsh decree of nature, removing the delicate bei 
which could never have battled successfully wi 
the physical realities of the world. 

ere, in England, thank Heaven! large families 
are common; and no systematic child-murder of 
any kind disgraces our outward civilisation : and 
in the middle classes the tage of children 
actually reared is a very high one. Setting aside 
the successive decay of a consumptive family as 
they attain the age most liable to this disease, or 
the yet rarer coincidences which sometimes mark 
out a number of healthy persons related to each 
other for accidental deaths, most of the members 
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.of whom but one or two survive. 
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of such a household generally grow up all the 
healthier in mind and body for the discipline and 
mutual dependance which such numbers and rela- 
tionship imply. The victims of parental cruelty 
and ignorance are very few. Rarely a child is 
sacrificed to Daffy, or to the hardening system, or 
to the stuffing plan. Occasionally an abnormal 
and misdeveloped activity of brain exposes the 
unhappy infant who possesses it to the dangerous 
religious or intellectual enthusiasm of its parents ; 
and the precocious child, weighed down by the 
disproportionate mental toil involved in efforts of 
imaginative abstraction—which properly belong to 
the intellect of a very different age—dies a martyr 
to the fanatic stupidity of its parents, perhaps to be 
eulogised in oa gilt tracts circulated among sliud- 
dering playmates.* As a rule, however, the majo- 
rity of ‘he children of affluence escape these evils, 
/ich the poorer classes, however, and especially 
with those inhabiting our large towns, the most 
limited mquiries elicit a frightful contrast. Talk 
to any matron of fifty, and the probability is strong 
that you ear she has had ten children, of whom 
three only attained the adult age; or five or six, 
And we regret 
that truth obliges us to add, that the miseries of 
our social state are often such as to deaden, if not 
to prevent, parental sorrow: nay more, the medi- 
cal man labouring amongst the poor too often hears 
the death of a child spoken of as “‘ a happy release ;” 
the tone in which this common formula is pro- 
nounced often forcing the conviction that the re- 
lease really thought of is the parent’s liberation 
from the expense of an additional mouth, or from 
the additional discomfort which even one more 
creates in the over-crowded lodging of the family. 
Far be it from us to insinuate that natural affection 
is generally no attribute of the poor. ‘The case is 
exactly the reverse. We adduce these instances 
just as historians bring forward the more exagge- 
rated miseries of a siege, not to afford us a ground 
for denying the existence of feelings implanted by 
nature in every heart, but rather to show what 
must be the strength of these antagonist circum- 
stances, in order that they should prevail, though 
ever so slightly or rarely, in this dreadful conflict 
—this murderous “battle of life’—which our 
urban poor are forced to fight. 
If our readers cannot confirm this statement by 
aprcetion to any medical man or clergyman in 


itual intercourse with the poor, we can but refer 


-them to statistics, which at least amply establish the 
fact of a surplus and preventable mortality. The 


number of deaths amongst children under five years 
of age in our latge towns is at least twice as great 
as in the agricultural district before alluded to. 
What is its proportion to the infant mortality of 
the affluent classes we cannot substantiate, and 
scarcely dare to conjecture, so incredibly high 
would it probably be. 

We crave the indulgence of our readers for the 


* Some of whom, by the war. “have more understanding than 
tt 





their teachers.” Witness one little female logici of seven years, 
sho Senet har cnteehics bux caning thdh *thamgh cha cals las 
to be good, she wouldn't on any account be rery good.” Pressed 


for an explanation, she stated that she had observed that “all the 
very children died so young.” 





cursory way in which this article has treated many 
subjects deserving a longer and more thoughtful 
handling. Some of them will probably be more 
fully considered in subsequent papers. We scarcely 
feel the need of apologising for the irregular and 
strong language which sometimes will thrust itself 
into such discussions; for the lives of the public, 
and especially of the more helpless, are, so to speak, 
required at the hands of our profession. And, un- 
fortunately for mankind, the statements of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs are, at any rate, not at all ex- 
aggerated; and many a man whose eye scans these 
pages, perhaps even the educated artisan who pre- 
pares has for the press, might corroborate and 
amplify their details. 

There is one argument which we cannot forbear 
to use, selfish as its application may seem indirectly 
to be, Who that reads these lines has not been 
bereaved of those near and dear to him by death? 
Who cannot recollect the ghastly wound of their 
loss, or does not still feel occasional throbbing and 
stinging pain in the hard cicatrix of sorrow that 
time has at length afforded? Any man who has 
ever lost a friend or relative from any of these pre- 
ventable diseases, would do well to recollect, that 
he is a personal sufferer from the social evils to 
which we have now traced their origin; and that 
he is henceforth, as it were, bound to avenge the 
manes of the departed upon the still living assassin, 
and to appease his own feelings in a for once legal 
and laudable revenge. While, similarly, he who 
has any affection for any single individual of his 
kind, or any interest in his own existence, may be 
reminded that, whatever be the average of life 
which his condition of ease and affluence confers, it 
is still far from amounting to an immunity from 
disease, ‘There is no escaping the task of sustain- 
ing part at least of the burden of our poorest and 
most miserable neighbour or fellow-townsman. It 
is no instance of delirant reges, plectuntur Achiwi. 
We stand or fall, live or die, in great measure by 
the prosperity or misery, life or death, of the 
smallest and poorest of our social elements. The 
fever arising or abiding in the close and sickening 
court or alley, is wafted by an accidental breeze 
into the stately mansion, or lurks in the clothes 
which my lord receives fresh from the hands of 
the “ sweater” in his noisome den. The erysipelas 
propagated amongst the crowded poor, rendersthe | 
most trifling surgical operations almost equally 
dangerous to the rich in his magnificent solitude. 
The heir of large estates jostles the urchin recover- 
ing from scarlatina in the streets, and the family 
which “ came over with William the Conqueror” is 
in a few days extinct. The rich merchant stumbles 
into a cab or omnibus, and at the same time falls 
into the arms of the grim skeleton King, who 
awaits him in the shape of a typhoid emanation 
from its latest occupant. In short, the mixture im- 
plied in a gregarious existence, renders us physic- 
ally as well as morally responsible for the well- 
being of our neighbour, in so far as our actions can 
produce it: and the chapless, motionless jaws of 
Death are constantly preaching to him who hath 
ears to hear a terrible sermon on the text of our 
“universal brotherhood.” 
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Perhaps few of our readers have hitherto 
sufficiently appreciated the terrible sarcasm upon 
our existing social arrangements which is con- 
cealed in that popular proverb, “God made the 
country, but man made the town.” These pithy 
sayings, which lie, as it were, at the very heart of 
the people, seem sometimes to anticipate the 
scientific discoveries of ages, and to be destined 
to appeal to whole cycles of human intellect, as 
well as passion. Nor are they the less true in 
their general sense, that every man aflixes to 
them his own special private interpretation, which 
is sometimes a substitute, but more frequently a 
tag, for their catholic meaning. ‘Thus the lover 
of nature would explain the comparative advan- 
tages implied in the above apopthegm, by say- 
ing that the country meant a clear sky, fresh 
breezes, green grass, waving trees, running 
brooks, and the carol of birds; while, conversely, 
town was associated in his thoughts with a 
pall of smoke, the reek of shambles, sewers 
and gas-pipes, a muddy pavement, rows of 
grimy brick houses, open gutters, and an evening 
concert, where the parts of nightingales were 
“kindly taken, on an extremely short notice,” by 
an infinity of cats. ‘The man of delicate organisa- 
tion would merely refer to it as affording a myste- 
rious explanation of the fact that, somehow or 





other, he never feels well in London; that he 
has headaches and languor, bad appetite and low 
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spirits, and is only relieved on returning to the 
spud and pate acres, to which he feels the 
imperious attachment described long ago by 
Horace.* 

But all men are not mere lovers of nature or 
dilettanti agriculturists. Many are ing for 
bread, and some for duty, as the n ind wel- 
lers of large towns, pre-occupied by an all-absorb- 
ing struggle, which makes life one long continuous 
action, and scarce gives time for the refinements of 
sensation. 

It is for these, apparently the least concerned in 
the application of our proverb, that a paradoxical 
fate has reserved its fullest force. For them, alas, 
man has made the town; neglecting the means of 
information and improvement, and practically 
ignoring the choice of good and evil which God 
has given him; has so made it, that it not onl 
lacks the dispensable pleasures of the country, an 
disturbs the finely-suspended balance of delicate 
health, but clutches and wrests away the very life 
of a large proportion of those inhabitants whom it 
was constructed in order to defend and associate 
in common exertions for a public and general good 
—which, be it remembered, is after all but the co- 
efficient of their private and individual happiness. 





* Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
Nunquam dimoveas. 
Book i., Ode 1. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
JOHNNY DOWIE’S. 
* Mr. Dowie!” 
* John !” 
“ Johnnie !” 


“Whe! coming !—presently !—jist in one mo- 
its preservation remained as profound as ever. 


ment !” 


The host thus variously designated by his mul- | 
tifarious guests was John Dowie, landlord of the’ 


famous alehouse in Liberton’s-wynd, Edinburgh, | equal to anything that Newhaven could perform in 


a thoroughfare which, at the time we speak of, led 
from the High-street to the Cowgate, but which 
modern improvement has well-nigh obliterated, 
both in name and reality. The opening at the 
north side still is there, but conducts only to courts 
of justice; and, half-way down, one end is always 
closed by a gateway, except when criminals pass 
along from a remote cell on their way to the place 
of execution, which dread locality is still, in bee 
phraseology, denominated “ the head of Liberton’s- 
wynd,” The extremity leading to the Cowgate, 
and by which Mr. Dowie’s customers from the 
southern districts approached his premises, is now 
built up. 

In days when clubs and high-class taverns were 
yet unknown, Johnnie Dowie's establishment was 


the great resort of Scotch metropolitan citizens. 
The situation was central, the ale was always in. 





condition, winter’s cold never froze it, summer's 
heat never sharpened, and even the forked light- 
ning never soured it. ‘There's just a way o 
doing things,” was Johnnie's reply when interro- 
gated as to the cause of the “ reaming swats’’ that 
ever mantled in his t-nkards, and the mystery of 


Then Johnnie's fire always blazed cheerily, and he 
could exhibit a “haddie done brown,” almost 


this department of gastronomy. Moreover, John 
Dowie was well to do in the world, as the phrase 
goes; and he was not grasping. Call for the bill, 
and he merely counted the empty bottles, and then 
smiled incredulously when waggish guests pro- 
duced some half-dozen more “toom vessels” from 
underneath the table or from their own pockets as 
practical proofs of the invalidity of his mode of 
reckoning. His laugh was never loud, and there- 
fore could not be said to be “ ready chorus” to the 
jests of his customers; but he had his smile and 


' his bland shake of the hand ready on all occasions, 


for our northern tapster was more given to 

mime than to words. rigavoet boast of more 
than one assistant, but people preferred being 
served by himself; and, while the emissaries drew 
he delivered, ambling about with his cocked hat, 
knee-breeches, ed shoes and sleek paunch, 
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the very personification of a man at ease with 
himself and desirous of conferring the means of 


happiness on others. 
On the evening on which we wish to in- 


troduce the reader into Mr. Dowie’s tavern, the 
wooden benches were, as usual, filled with all 
sorts of visitors. One box would contain staid 
burghers, discussing local politics, and the ebbs and 
flows of diplomacy in some given incorporated 
craft ; another would consist of more animated faces, 
and their owners would be settling the affairs of the 
nation; a third would be filled with students, who 
had dropped in on their way home from the s 

culative and other debating societies, and who, 
devoting their energies to wider topics, would 
be busy with points connected with the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Julian the Apostate, the policy of 
Queen Elizabeth, on the decapitation of Charles L, 
and who, with the discrimination of youth, would 
be arguing on all these matters with an intensity 
proportionate to their ignorance of them ; a fourth 
might rejoice in the occupancy of idle clerks and 
"prentices, who came in for frolic; and a fifth and 
more secluded receptacle would be peopled with 
half-pay officers of the army or navy, annuitants, 
Government or Bank officials, who, having where- 
withal to live and nothing whatever to do, had 
many hours before exhausted all imaginable topics 
of conversation, and now sat drowsily drinking 
and smoking, sometimes casting their eyes on the 
clock to ascertain if they had sufficiently killed 
time to allow them to pay for their beverage and 
go home to bed, and at other times peering forth 
with envious eye at the animated groups around, 
who, busied with some one thing or other through- 
out the day, could afford to be merry at night. 

“ Any word of Muir?” said Deacon Elliot of the 
Hammerman Incorporation to Mr. Carmichacl, a 
stout bank-teller. 

“ Not a word,” replied the man of notes. “In 
point of fact, he will never be heard of—and far 
better that he should not; far better. A low, vul- 
gar fellow, attempting to overturn the best consti- 
tution in the world.” 

“Who is Muir?” asked an English bagman who 
was in the act of treating his friend and customer 
Deacon Elliot. 

“Who is he?” echoed the banker. “He is an 
advocate most unworthy of the office, for they are 
an honour to Europe; there is not a more learned 
body in the civilised universe than the Faculty of 
Advocates in Edinburgh; and this fellow, Muir, 
who by some accident happens to be one of them, 
jorgetting his position, has been coquetting with 
weavers and tailors, and all kinds of rascals with- 
out garments, to overturn the throne and govern- 
ment. As my friend Williamson says—you'll 
know him, sir; Williamson of the mint in Dublin; 
everybody knows him—” 

Bags nodded. 

“ Williamson said to me once, ‘Carmichael,’ says 
he, slapping me on the shoulder—for you know he 
and I were both born in the Covenant Close— 
‘Carmichael,’ says he,‘ whenever a man turns Radical 
always button your pockets; and he was right, 
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anything but the most perfect good sense! You 
will have seen his tables, sir ?” 

“Oh, yes, and his chairs too,” responded the 
knight of the road. 

“No, no, my good fellow; I mean his tables of 
weights and measures. Williamson, you know, 
was first of all in the mint here—poor, miserable, 
low place. His soul was far above it, and so he was 
transferred to the mint in Dublin; and his tables 
did it, his tables of weights and measures did it. 
He made the imperial gallon the standard measure 
of capacity, both for liquid and dry goods, and 
did so with distilled water, the temperature of the 
atmospheric pressure being at certain points. He 
knew the facts. We'll drink his health—long life 
tohim! I always propose his health wherever I 
am, and to respond to such a toast does honour to 
my company. Fill up your glass, Deacon Elliot.” 

“Mr. Thomson’s good health, by all means,” 
said the Anglican. 

“Mr. Williamson I said, sir. 
him is to argue yourself unknown.” } 

“T'll be whipped if itis! I've been in Dublin 
forty or fifty times, and be hanged if ever I heard 
of this Thomson or Williamson, or his chairs, or 
his tables, or anythink else about him.” 

“That depends, my good sir,” returned the 
banker, “ what part of Dublin you slept in, and 
what sort of society you cultivated during your 
waking moments. Ask you at the mint.” 

“In course he will be heard of there, and so 
in course will any twopenny-halfpenny clerk or 
porter in the place. But 1 say he has never been 
heard of in any other place. The fact is, you Scotch- 
men, bedad! you haven't a fortieth cousin as comes 
to London or Dublin but he is sure to be King 
George the Third’s right hand man, or hail fellow 
well met with Pitt, or some of the other big nobs ; 
and the sooner that such humbugs are all sent 
home to their beggarly country the b 2tter.” 

“ Hem!” ejaculated Deacon Elliot. 

The rider was taken aback by the dry cough of 
his customer, the deacon ; and, in truth, the worthy 
gentleman, in the ardour of his tirade against the 
Scotch, had altogether overlooked the presence of 
a third party. However, observing that the glasses 
both of the deacon and banker were empty, he 
perceived a way of escape. 

“ Hillo, Dowie, or whatever be your name, three 
bottles here! I’ve got into an argument with this 
ale of your’s, and must take some more to clear 
my head. My shot, gentlemen, if you please. Nay, 
I order and I pay.” 

“My wife, gentlemen,” said the deacon apolo- 


Not to know 


getically. 


“Wife!” roared the banker. “Take my word 
for it, no wise man ever marries. Williamson never 
married, and why should 1? Are you coupled, sir 7’ 

“Not I,” replied the traveller. “ What keeps two 
will keep one uncommon well.” 

“ Perfect, sir! that apopthegm is perfection itself! 
I'll tell that to Williamson the very first time I see 
him. I cither go across to him in summer, or he 
comes across to me in autumn—that’s a settled 

int.” 


quite right, as he always is. Catch him ever speak | “Well, now,’ rejoined the commercial, “that we 
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have got a new bottle, tell us rather about this 
Muir than about Williamson.” 

“My good sir, you shock me; but no matter. 
Muir has been inciting the rabble to rebellion for 
some months, trying to set up a republic, as they 
have been doing in France, and circulating Paine’s 
Works and all that kind of trash. And he was laid 
by the heels, sir; but, getting bail, he fled to 
France, where I hope he will be guillotined, as 
many better people have been before him. If he 
had had a good cause would he have run off like a 
sneak, instead of boldly meeting the charges 
against him at the bar of his country ?’ 

“He isn’t a sneak any more than you,” cried 
Character Cook from an adjoining box. 

“That's a vulgar fellow, don’t mind him,” said 
Carmichael to his companion. 

But Character was not so easily to be put down. 
He left his own box and confronted the banker ; 
and as the pugnacity and politics of both cham- 
pions were well known, the guests looked on in 
expectation of a scene. 

“T tell you what it is, Jemmy Carmichael,” 
shouted Character, “'Tammas Muir is an honester 
man and a prettier fellow than ever stood on your 
leather; and as he promised to come back and 
stand his trial, he’ll do it. What for do you set 
yersel up as belanging to the aristocracy? Ye 
stand and clink half-crowns on a counter, and get 
your bit salary, which ye spen’ here in Johnny 
Dowie's; but you're not a man of property. I 
have heard you speaking about the friends of the 
great cause as being vulgar ; but there’s Mr. Muir, 
he’s a young laird, and there’s me, I’ve hooses in 
the Patter-raw, and if it wasna for the gude o’ the 
countra, do ye suppose that I wad labour to bring 
about Reform ?” 

“No offence, Mr.Cook. None, I assure you. I 
spoke in general terms—no special allusion, on 
that point most emphatic.” 

“Don't mister me,” rejoined the implacable 
friend of liberty ; “ it’s you and the like o’ you that 
keeps the people from being represented. If all 
ofus asked for votes, do you think any Ministry 
or Government would refuse. But then when a 
parcel of whinging, whining, lick-the-dust sort of 
characters say that they don’t want to be electors, 
then lords and those kind of people say that the 
country is not in earnest, and the rulers and Par- 
liament gentry, who are as blind as moles, say, 
‘Peace, peace,’ when the whole nation is in a 
blaze. Get away with you!” And Character Cook 
turned briskly round on his heel, the act of gyration 
dashing a bottle of ale out of the landlord's hand, 
who happened to be passing behind the angry poli- 
Ucian at this critical juncture. 

“That is terrible!” remarked Johnnie, with one 
of his most benevolent smiles, as he stooped down 
to collect the broken glass. 

Cook retired to his own box, and, taking off his 
hat, dashed it on the table and looked grimly around 
the company. “There is no hope for this mise- 
rable country, none whatever. No hope, none 
Whatever.” And he continued repeating these omi- 
hous negations in the hope that they would stir u 
some of the guests to argument; but, whilst all 
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would have been glad to have seen him engaged 
in mortal affray, none seemed to claim the honour 
of being combatant; and a general titter went 
through the guests at this second Alexander being 
so much at a loss for an antagonist. Cook having - 
scanned the whole boxes, finally settled his eye on 
his late foe, the banker; but that gentleman pru- 
dently averted his head, a gesture which was at 
once appreciated, as Cook put out his under-lip 
and emitted a contemptuous snort from the nasal 
member. He then doggedly leaned forward on 
the table and continued wrapt in moody contem- 
plation for a brief space, and ultimately called for 
his potation. 

“ And, d'ye hear, Dowie? none of your dead and 
alive stuff. Give us the real thing.” 

“ Most positively,” answered Johnnie. 

Character was pleased to become gracious on the 
appearance of the liquor, and bestowed a conde- 
scending smile on the students in the opposite box, 
and nodded patronisingly to them as he raised the 
tankard. They made reverences in return, and the 
man of war at once transferred his company to the 
neophytes. 

“I’m coming to your society some night, lads, 
just to show you daylight. If yell try the suffrage, 
I'll tak’ up any six of you.” 

The “lads” and their new companion waxed 
very complaisant to each other, and were “ giggling 
and making giggle,” when two new customers 
dropped in whose presence appeared to excite some 
interest. The one was a tall, ungainly personage 
with high shoulders and small head, giving him 
the appearance of being much taller than he really 
was; he had several tangled locks of long thin 
black hair hanging about his cheeks, and his eyes 
were deeply sunk; which, with other personal 
peculiarities which need not be detailed, gave him 
the aspect of an austere, rigid man. His compa- 
nion was a dark-visaged individual, of active, in- 
telligent and not unpleasing physiognomy. 

“ John Dowie,” said the taller visitor, “ you see 
me here.” 

“ Ou aye,” responded Johnnie, who treated all 
comers as an abstraction of the idea—customer ; 
and therefore, sinking individuality, he rarely 
looked up in their faces. “Step in, sir; there's 
corn in Egypt.” 

‘‘ John Dowie; I marvel that a man at your time 

o’ life, and considering the number of deluded 
creatures that you have been the means o’ undoing, 
that ye can mak licht o’ Scripture in that graceless 
way.” 
“ Whe!” responded our mild Boniface, “ if the 
accommodation does not suit you, nobody wants 
your custom. Did you say more hot water there, 
gentlemen ?” and the landlord disappeared. 

“ Ye'll be surprised, freens, to see me, Theodore 
Reid, here in such a place and at such a time o’ 
nicht; specially (here the speaker smoothed his 
forehead) considering that I am an elder in Mr. 
Threeptex(s meeting.” 

“Vulgar! horrid vulgar! Never was in a dis- 
senting meeting-house in all my life and—so help 
me, Mahomet !—never will! Williamson does not 
know what Church his own mother goes to!” 
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“James Carmichael,” resumed the elder, “I 
never was here before.’ 

“ You never was in a better place, so improve 
your mercies.” 

“ Aye, certainly !” echoed Character, who on this 
point concurred with his adversary, “ and call at 
once for a bottle, like a Christian, and sit down 
and be 

Here the little man who accompanied the elder 
stepped forward and took Character by the arm: 
“Sammy Cook, what would your mother have 
said if she had heard you say that word that you 
were about to utter just now?” 

“Well,” replied the boot-manufacturer in a 
more subdued tone than he had yet observed 
during the evening, “I believe that you, John 
Campbell, are a good man, and I also believe my 
mither had the root o’ the matter in her; but as 
for that old wheelbarrow, Reid, he is as big a 
scamp as ‘ 

“Whist! whist! I conjure you,” was John 
Campbell's conciliatory address in return. 

“T can buy sprigs or tackets from you, John, 
and know that I am getting value for my money, 
and that’s mair than can be said o’ most of the 
preaching gentry, I assure you. But is there ony 
news o’ the great cause?’ 

“OQ Sam, Sam! if I could but get you to tak’ 
half as much interest in the affairs o’ the next 
world that you do in this, 1 wad be a happy 
man.” 

“ One thing at a time, John, and things in their 
order ; this world is first, and the next ane follows. 
But are you doing justice to the clay, speaking sae 
lang dry-lipped? I dinna care tho’ I stand a bottle 
for auld lang syne.” 

Mr. Campbell civilly declined, and turned round 
to hear his neighbour, who had recommenced his 
oration to the company. 

“IT am not given,’ continued Mr. Reid, “to 
come to places of this kind, but three o’ my ne’er- 
do-weel apprentices have been out the whole nicht, 
altho’ I put off the reading half an hour waiting 
for them. I jist thocht they micht be here, and I 
asked John Campbell, who has been seeing an 
unweel woman at Canon-mills, to come in wi’ me, 
for fear that my character micht be affectid if I 
were seen by mysel’ in a house o’ this kind.” 

“Innocent lamb!” said Character Cook with a 
sneer. ‘‘It would be more affecit if ye would 
keep better articles in your shop, and lee less about 
them.” 

“ Samuel Cook, I despise you! You attend not 
te your business, and, like the prodigal of old, ye 
waste your substance in riotous living. John 
Dowie, are my prentices here, or are they not?” 

‘I ken naething about them,” replied Johnnie, 
“and I want none belongin’ you to come to my 
hoose. They are, maybe, in the coffin; ye can 
look there, and go about your business.” 

The coffin was. a small closet off the principal 
apartment of the tavern, into which, when in time, 
the guests who wished to be more private were 
occasionally in the habit of resorting; and at 
other seasons it received the overflowings of the 
‘“ big room.” 











Theodore Reid strode to the door of this retreat, 
and, opening it, not only thrust in his head, but a 
moiety of his unsymmetrical person. 

*Hillo! take that!” vociferated one of the in- 
mates. 

The ‘‘ that” consisted of the contents of a mug 
of ale, which were unceremoniously discharged in 
the face of the intruder; it turning out that the 
elder had disturbed the leading officials of the 
worshipful fraternity of the Canongate Kilwinning 
Lodge, who at that precise moment were engaged 
in solemn discussion as to who was to be Master 
for the succeeding year. The mishap was received 
with shouts of merriment, and Mr. Reid could 
obtain no redress from any quarter; for the in- 
mates of the coffin had shut the door and bolted 
it, and even worthy John Campbell could hardly 
repress a smnile. 

*Tt’s just a pity,’ remarked the host, “to spoil 
good drink on the likes o’ him; water would ha’e 
done as weel.” 

Mr. Reid was shaking the drops from his per- 
son, when his eye happened to rest on the English 
bagman with peculiar fixedness, and that gentle- 
man rose abruptly and left the place. Reid and 
Campbell soon followed, and more of Johnnie's 
double stout was called for, in order that this in- 
teresting episode might be discussed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FUGITIVE. 


WE must now return to trace the course of the 
fugitive, Norman Hamilton. After escaping from 
the barracks at , he took the nearest route 
through the town to the interior of the country; 
and, as the night fortunately happened to be dark, 
he did not long remain under any apprehension as 
to immediate detection. He travelled on at a 
brisk pace, in the direction which he supposed 
would carry him farthest from the scene of his 
recent duties; and, after several hours spent in 
walking, he happened to turn round, and perceived 
two moving lights at a distance behind him, and 
as they became larger, the sound of wheels was 
heard, and the mail-coach suvon turned out to be 
the approaching vehicle. Having hailed it, Nor- 
man took his seat as an inside passenger. There 
was only one other traveller besides himself, and 
Norman perceived that— from his own absence 
of travelling habiliments, being in military un- 
dress, from the dust on his clothes, and pro- 
bably also from the anxiety depicted on his 
countenance—the party on the opposite side of 
the coach regarded him with looks of unpleasant 
suspicion. Conscious of an obvious incongruity 
in his appearance, he pretended to sleep, in order 
that he might withdraw himself from the gaze of 
the stranger; but he observed that the individual 
in question neither slumbered in reality nor as- 
sumed the look of repose, and, tired of this arrange- 
ment, he entered into conversation on general 
topics, hoping that by maintaining an indifferent 
demeanour he might Jull distrust, if such really 
had been excited; for it was barel ible that 
his own equivocal position had nw him imagine 
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that he was suspected, and that he was deceiving 
himself with the coinage of his own brain. The 
dress of the stranger was unexceptionable, but 
there was a boldness of tone, directness of stare, 
and the absence of that indefinable courtesy which 
marks the gentleman, and of this Norman was 
aware before he had long been iu his coey ; 
still, gentleman or not, it was disagreeable to be 
subjected to dubious scrutiny, and so Norman per- 
severed in his conversation on the topics of the 
day, although not with the success which he had 
anticipated, for his fellow- passenger adroitly 
changed the current of talk into something that 
bore personally on Norman, and yet so skilfully 
that he neither could resent it nor parry the effects 
of the cross-questionings with which he ever and 
anon found himself embarrassed. 

“ Any news from abroad?’ inquired the young 
officer. 

“In France, everything continues at sixes and 
sevens, and there is little doubt that the King and 
Queen will soon lose their heads.” 

“ Do you really think that matters will proceed 
to that extremity ?” 

“There seems no question about it; the King 
is just now on his trial, and Robespierre will have 
his head off and no mistake.” 

“A king has little chance when tried by his 
own people ; our own Charles I. was a case of that 
kind.” 

“I daresay it was, but except what I heard 
read about him in the Prayer-book, when I was 
at school, I know nothing about him; but you 
military gentlemen will be in clover for some 
years to come, for what with wars at home and 
wars abroad, there will be nothing going but gun- 
powder.” 

“Wars at home?’ asked Norman. ‘ Have there 
been any outbreaks among ourselves ?” 

“ Why, I have been down in Scotland, and there 
is nothing talked of there but a rising. One Muir, 
a barrister, has stirred them up, but he has fled, 
and is now, I believe, in France, taking lessons in 
the revolution line; and by the time he returns— 
which some say is for the purpose of standing his 
trial, for he has been outlawed for some speeches 
of his, and others that it is he who is to put the 
Edinburgh authorities on their trial—but by the 
time, I say, that he comes back, things will per- 
haps be in the right train for an outbreak. In 
Dundee there is a parson keeping up the fire, and 
_ Glasgow there are some keen hands feeding the 

me.” 

“I do not lay much stress on these matters; at 
—— we have had some weaver émeutes, but they 
were very easily put down. 

: “Ah! — you belong to the regiment stationed 

“Yes,” answered Norman, with considerable 
embarrassment, and there was a lull in the conver- 
sation; but after a pause, during which there was 
a change of horses, the stranger resumed : 

“I am told there are a great many desertions from 
the army just now.” 

“Indeed !” was Norman’s remark, the topic not 
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“T suspect a good many of the soldiers sympa- 
thise with the common people in wishing a better 
and cheaper article in the Government market,” 
persevered the unknown. 

“T am not aware that they do.” 

“Well, now, I thought that you had been in 
pursuit of a deserter yourself.” 

“ What makes yoa think that, sir?’ asked 
Norman quickly. 

“Why—no offence—I guessed that, or some- 
thing of the kind, from your haste in calling the 
mail, and from the chalk on your coat; thought, 
perhaps, you had a struggle.” 

“Then you thought wrong!” was the haughty 
answer. “A commissioned officer is not usually 
sent after privates when they desert.” 

“True; but if commissioned officers desert, who 
are sent after them ?” 

Norman pretended not to hear the question, and 
bit his lip. 

“Are you going to London, please, sir?” was 
the query of the stranger, after another long pause. 

*No!” 

“You are perhaps going to stop at some inter- 
mediate place.” 

“TI do not know where I am going,” was Nor- 
man’s incautious answer. 

“You are facetious, sir,” replied the stranger; 
and had Norman the requisite presence 
of mind to take up the cue thus accidentally held 
out to him, his answer might have passed for an 
oblique rebuff to his a for his inquisitive- 
ness; but the truth is, ilton now, for the first 
time, began to think of his destination for the day 
which had now dawned; and, fancying the awk- 
wardness of his reply, stammered out a confused 
apology, which only made matters worse. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he; “I left the bar- 
racks—I mean home—rather hurriedly ; and what 
with night travelling, which I am not accustomed 
to, I scarcely know what I am doing.” 

“Ah! I can easily believe it;” and again the 
stranger looked knowingly at our friend. 

This, together with the additional time for re- 
flection, roused Norman, who now thought it high 
time to turn the tables, and accordingly he bluntly 
asked the stranger whither he was going. 

“I stop at Derby for a day or two, and then I 
proceed to London.” 

“T shall stop there too,” was Norman’s answer. 

He reasoned that if he at once proceeded to 
London, that that was a likely place where he 
would be sought for if pursuit were made after 
him; and that by remaining at Derby he could 
leisurely correspond with his uncle, and 
the awkward predicament in which he was 
with his commanding officer and the regiment. 
“TI have been very unfortunate,” he “but 
Iam sure my bint vat iiss Shave unwittingly 
and undeserv n nto my present 
dilemma, and thet sing cope through no 





fault of my own he will devise some means of 
escape for me.” 

“Where do you intend patting up at Derby ?’ 
asked the stranger. 





cing by any means agreeable. 


“TI do not know.” 
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“I quarter at the King’s Arms, a very comfort- 
able place.” 

“ As it is a matter of indifference to me I shall 
go there too.” Norman would ratber that he could 
have rid himself of his companion, but, inexperi- 
enced in such matters, he erroneously concluded 
that by appearing to wish se ion he would 
strengthen the doubts already created within the 
mind of his fellow-passenger, overlooking, all the 
time, that he had nothing to do with the suspicions 
of an entire stranger, or that, if he had, his con- 
tinuance in his society would present more facilities 
for exposure than any doubts that could have been 
excited by abrupt separation. But it was Norman's 
fate to hurry on to the rocks and quicksands that 
lay in his course. 

Arrived at Derby, the stranger proceeded to the 
“travellers’ room,” marking at once his connexion 
with the commercial fraternity, while Norman 
inquired for more private accomodation. Hamil- 
ton’s first object was to array himself in the garb 
of a civilian, as he was conscious that if pursued 
his military dress would at once lead to detection. 
His next course was to write to his uncle, and ex- 
plain precisely how he stood, and how that, while 
ye rng erring against the letter of martial 
obedience, he had obeyed what he conceived to be 
the impulses of an honest heart. He offered to 
make any reasonable apology to Colonel ; 
although while writing this he held up his pen in 
sorrowful recollection that about this time poor 
Andrew Henderson would be undergoing his 
dreadful punishment ; he concluded by expressing 
a wish that his uncle would endeavour to obtain an 
exchange into some regiment on foreign service, 
as he was satisfied that if employed in active duty 
the service would become more congenial to his 
taste, and he would sooner be able to obtain that 
promotion which would reward his uncle for all 
the trouble he had taken with him. ‘This letter 
was duly posted, and the agitated young man im- 
patiently waited for a reply. In those days mails 
were slow ; and after having been kept in suspense 
for the number of days answering to two posts, 
Norman addressed his uncle a second time; and 
after several restless days and nights, again ex- 
ceeding the due course of a letter from Scotland, 
a communication at length arrived, but, as will be 
seen, it did not emanate from the hand of the 
Hon. Jaspar. The contents were of the following 





tenor. 


“ Edinburgh, 19 July, 1793. 

“ Dear Sin,—Your letter of the Sth instant to 
the Honourable Jaspar Hamilton of Thornton, 
and also of date 10th instant, was duly received by 
Mr. Hamilton. The former intimated that, after 
having quarrelled with Colonel of the 
eee militia, you were put under arrest, and 
instead of waiting your trial by a district court- 
martial you absconded, and are now residing at 
Derby, whither your correspondence is to be 
addressed. 

“ My client, Mr. Hamilton, desires me to notify 
that having given you a fair beginning in life, he 
is angry and astonished that you should so soon 
have placed yourself in such a position as to pre- 
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vent him from interfering in any way on your 
behalf. He considers that you have very deeply 
implicated him in your delinquency; and having 
so recently paid a large sum for your commission, 
he is annoyed beyond measure thatthe sum so 
paid out should within the period of one year 
(principal and interest) be absolutely valueless; 
there being little doubt that you will be at least 
dismissed the service, if, indeed, some stronger 
nalty be not awarded in the form of sentence. 
ou are therefore to understand by this missive, 
and without farther certification, that he positively 
declines, by the agency of me, his procurator, farther 
to interfere, directly or indirectly, in your affairs, 
or to be responsible in any shape for your intro- 
missions, or for any liabilities which you may con- 
tract, or may have contracted, on or after the 4th 
day of this July current, now admitted to have 
been the date at which you ceased and determined 
holding a commission in his Majesty's militia 
regiment, commonly known as the shire 
Militia—I am, dear sir, your obedient servant to 
command, JoserH Taytor, Writer to his Majesty's 
Signet, and agent for the Honourable Jaspar Ha- 
milton, of Thornton and Thornton Castle.” 

To this formal document there was appended a 
private note from Mr. Joseph Taylor, which may 
also be transcribed. 

“ Postcriptum.—Dear Mr. Norman, I add and 
eke a small communication from myself, under pro- 
testation that it is not to be held as being homo- 
logated by the Hon. Jaspar Hamilton; viz., that 
it is my private, personal (and observe, unautho- 
rised) opinion, that if you rejoin your regiment, 
stand vour trial, and receive a verdict. of not guilty, 
or even not proven, that Mr. Hamilton may be 
induced (in course of time, and not being over- 
urged thereto) to relent, and pass by, annul, and 
overlook this sad business. Your brother, Mr. 
Henry, is still at his law-studies, although not 
making so much progress therein as I could have 
wished ; indeed he is taking up his time too much 
with politics, an unprofitable business at all times, 
and more so at his time of life. Your cousin, 
Miss Florence, I know not particularly about ; and 
as I cannot speak of her from personal experience, 
I had rather not speak of her at all. 

“ N.B.—You will please observe that I do not 
hold myself liable for any responsibility, pecu- 
niary or otherwise, that may ensue from following 
the counsel here tendered, in respect that it is 
extra-official, and therefore of no binding autho- 
rity on you who get it, or on me who offer it. 
Initiated with these qualifications. 

“J. T.” 


The receipt of this epistle was a terrible extin- 
guisher to the hopes of the sanguine youth. Cen- 
sure, severe censure he undoubtedly expected from 
his uncle; but total abandonment was more 
his worst fears had anticipated, and estrangement 
so complete as to decline direct intercourse b 
letter was so heartless that the deserted you 
buried his hands in his face and wept bitterly. 
His next step was to write to his brother Henry 
and his cousin Florence, not doubting but that 
they would receive from their uncle an over- 
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coloured statement of the transactions which had 
resulted in his disgrace; and he accordingly ad- 
dressed letters to them, explaining his position, 
and soliciting their advice in terms suitable to 


their respective characters. He was at a loss 
whether he should transmit the communications to 
Thornton or to Edinburgh, as in the ¢orrespon- 
dence which he maintained with them while at 
—— their letters had been variously dated from 
both places, and generally they had informed him 
what particular address he should use on each dif- 
ferent occasion. As he was desirous of an early 
answer, he sent duplicate letters to both places, 
and anxiously awaited the issue. In a few days, 
both the letters which he had sent to Thornton 
came back with the inscription, “‘ Not known in 
Thornton ;” and the one addressed to Henry in 
Edinburgh was returned with the ominous in- 
dorsation, “ Left Edinburgh, residence unknown.” 
Florence’s Edinburgh letter was not returned, but 
there was no communication from her, which was 
equally mysterious. Hamilton was at a loss to 
conceive whether Henry and Florence had both 
become alienated from him like his uncle, and had 
adopted this device to preclude correspondence 
between them; or whether his cousin and his bro- 
ther had in any way quarrelled with the old gen- 
tleman at Thornton, and, like himself, become 
wanderers. His first hasty impulse was to pro- 
ceed to Edinburgh, and investigate matters for 
himself; but reflecting that there he would easily 
be recognised, and not being very accurately con- 
scious of his precise relation to the military autho- 
rities, whether, having absconded from trial, they 
could compulsorily enforce attendance on the 
threatened court-martial; or whether, having failed 
to appear on the day of cause, and the court hav- 
ing cashiered him, the military law had any far- 
ther power over him as a fugitive from its disci- 
pline ; these were points which the agitated youth 
could not solve for himself, and which he had no 
means of getting others to solve for him. His 
quondam companion, the commercial traveller, had 
left the hotel some time before, but had again re- 
turned; and Norman, now thoroughly perplexed 
as to his future procedure, did not as on former 
occasions shun intercourse with him. 

“Still low in spirits,” said the man of samples 
briskly, “Jack Copley is not the man to see 
another in distress, although that other may be 
none of his own belongings, without stretching out 
a hand to help him. cn have got into some 
scrape, that’s fact; and you don’t know how to get 
out of it. Letters from home not satisfactory ; old 
gent. won't knock under. Very well, give him 
time, he'll come to; but then the tabernacle must 
be kept up in the meantime.” 

“T am afraid, sir,” replied Norman, “that that 
meanwhile will be for ever.” 

Bin fear of that if there is a mother in the 
ay. 

“But there is no mother. Alas! if there had 
been I should not have had the sleepless nights I 
have had for the three last weary weeks.” 


“ Well, but although fathers have flinty hearts 
they break at last.” . - 
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“ Yes, bnt I haven’t even a father. It is an 
uncle that I am anxious to propitiate.” 

“Oh, my prophetic spirit, my uncle! as the man 
says in the play. That’s a bad business. Them 
uncles are deuced stiff uns. But I'll see you again 
to-morrow, as I must be off just now to trap a cus- 
tomer. Jack Copley may help you even when an 
uncle won't melt.” 


And they separated. 


CHAPTER IX, 
COMPLICATIONS. 


On the morning after the conversation between 
Norman and Mr. Copley, a stranger sat down to 
breakfast with the latter gentleman. After the 
usual table courtesies had been exchanged, the 
conversation, as might have been expected, turned 
on the weather. 

“ Any rain in Scotland, sir?” inquired the com- 
mercial man. 

“Very little; but how do you know that I come 
from Scotland ?” 

“‘ Pronunciation, sir! pronunciation, sir !—that’s 
the thing !” 

The Scotch gentleman by no means relished the 
explanation, and coloured immediately, although 
he attempted somewhat awkwardly to maintain an 
easy exterior. 

“T flatter myself that I accentuate properly, and 
distinguish between the ultimate, pen-ultimate and 
the anti-pen-ultimate.” 

“T have no doubt of it; but still there is no 
mistaking a Scotchman—his tongue betrays him 
the moment he opens his mouth, or, if he choose to 
remain silent, his high cheek-bones—no offence, 
sir! none, I assure you!—are certain to fix his 
country. I do not understand how it is, but 
nothink—” 

“There now,” interposed the Scot, “in what 
dictionary will you find that word? You reproach 
us for not talking English, and yet I know no cne 
who uses more provincialisms than a London 
cockney. No offence, sir! none, I assure you!” 

Mr. Copley smiled at his neighbour’s testiness, 
but did not abandon the argument. 

“If a Scotchman were caught early—say, be- 
fore he was a year old—there is no saying what 
might be done with him ; but then as much might 
be said of changing the nature of lions and tigers 
if put to training early enough. Scotchmen some- 
how have not the same sort of throat that people 
on this side of the border have; they cannot work 
the oracle with certain kinds of sound.” 

“ And there are some of our indigenous sounds 
that you cannot produce.” 

“Highland ones, I grant you,” rejoined Copley, 
who seemed resolved to have the last word. 

The philological question raised between the 
two gentlemen may admit of a sentence of illustra- 
tive matter. The experiment as to whether a 
Scotchman may so speak English as that his Cale- 
donian birth may be concealed was tried in a very 
elaborate fashion by Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough. The noble lord left the northern for the 
English bar; and, anticipating that his accent 
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might retard his progress, he daily recited and 
conversed for a considerable period of time with 
Macklin, the player (who, save the mark! was an 
Irishman) ; and it is said that his perseverance was 
crowned with entire success. Lord Campbell, how- 
ever, asserts that, when the chancellor retired from 
public life, and had no longer the original motive 
to urge him to purity of speech, his original Mid- 
Lothian patois returned in all its melody. Lord 
Brougham denies this; and we confess ourselves 
unable to decide between two such learned authori- 
ties. Perhaps, like Adams and Leverrier's share 
in the discovery of Neptune, or Watt and Caven- 
dish’s respective merits in the water-questior, the 
problem will never be solved to universal satis- 
faction. 

“For a traveller, sir,” said Copley, dropping the 
controversial subject, “ you make but an indifferent 
breakfast.” 

“When a traveller does not succeed in the object 
of his journey, his failure does not improve his 
appetite.” 

“There, now,” replied the permanent wayfarer. 
“you give way to melancholy without cause. All 
my journeys ain't equally good; sometimes the 
Lady-Day trip is as dreary as a turnip-field in 
rain; then the Midsummer one comes up bright ; 
again Michaelmas, no orders—but what of that ? 
Christmas comes bung full on them ; and therefore 
I always says to myself, says I, Jack Copley, bad 
luck to-day, better to-morrow. The longest nights, 
and the longest stories, and the longest lanes always 
come to an end; and when things are at the 
worst, they begin to get better. So cheer up, sir.” 

“Tf I saw anything that afforded a fair prospect 
of my end being gained, I am not naturally in- 
clined to despondency ; but when one is in search 
of two runaways, and can hear no tidings, good 
or bad, of either of them, there is little room for 
hope.” 

“Two runaways?” ruminated Copley. “I see! 
two of your pupils have given you the slip, cut 
and run! I see! I see!” 

‘*How do you know that I am a tutor?’ asked 
our friend Smallbairn peevishly ; for the man was 
mortal, and was also a schoolmaster. 

‘‘'There’s an end of all obserwation,” replied the 
bagman, “if people are to explain everythink ; but 
I guessed it from two things—first, because you 
said grace to yourself, and next, because you use 
long-legged words.” 

‘Most extraordinary !’ ejaculated the simple 
preceptor. “I wish I had taken you with me; I 
am certain that, although I might not altogether 
have succeeded, the officers would not have laughed 
at you as they did at me.” 

‘‘ Officers, eh? You are in quest of a military 
fugitive? Ihave you! Tall young fellow, dark 
complexioned, with a mole on his left cheek.” 

“ Norman Hamilton, without doubt? For 


Heaven's sake, let me know where the young gen- 
tleman is!” 

“Softly; I am in the young gentleman's confi- 
dence, and you must first let me know if you 
intend him good or evil.” 

“Good, by all means,” answered Smallbairn. 
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“How, after the weary journey that I have had, 
could I have any object in view but his good ?” 

“ He may fall into the hands of sharpers ; but, 
excuse me just for a single moment, and I shall be 
back to you presently.” 

Smallbairn endeavoured to detain the traveller, 
but the latter hurriedly made his escape; and, 
closing the door after him, Smallbairn had no 
resource but to wait the promised return of this 
the first individual who seemed capable of throwing 
light on the object of his expedition. After a 
delay, which was not of long duration, Copley came 
back and resumed the conversation. 

“Young Hamilton has run off from his regi- 
ment, and he is in danger from the military 
authorities, and has offended his uncle on whom 
all his expectations depend. A pretty kettle of 
fish for a start in life!” 

*« Exactly so.” 

“ Of course, I know all about it. Well, he has 
got among sharpers, regular teethy fellows, and he 
will be all snug among them till his peace is made 
at the War-office or the Horse Guards, or where- 
ever else it is. But tell me this. Sposing the affair 
all blown over, what will the uncle stand in order 
to his getting his nephew back safe and sound 7” 

“ His uncle will stand nothing, as you call it.” 

“ What! nothing to save his nephew from going 
to the devil!” 

‘ Nothing, I repeat,” answered the schoolmaster ; 
“you may as well try to melt granite with a rush- 
light.”’ 

“ Has he no other wealthy relations ?” 

“Yes, he has another uncle an earl, but he will 
do as little.” 

“What an extraordinary family—is the earl 
granite too ?” 

‘The money that the earl should have got was 
left to younger brothers. Norman, as the son of 
one of those younger brothers, who ran through his 
fortune, is obnoxious to him, and he is further hate- 
ful to him as the protegé of one of those brothers, 
still alive and richer than the earl himself is.” 

“ And so there is no way of raising the wind?” 

“ None.” 

“Then I give him up.” 

“ Give him up!”’ echoed Smallbairn. “ Explain 
yourself, sir!” 

“T mean that I give up all expectation of being 
able toserve you. I have already told you that he 
is in the clutches of eharpers, who, mistaking him 
for one on whose account somebody would bleed, 
will keep him out of sight longer than the imme- 
diate danger threatens. Whenever they find out 
that he is merely a squeezed orange, they will pos- 
sibly give him up, and you must wait till then.” 

“That is a forlorn hope that you hold out, sir,” 
replied the kind-hearted pedagogue. “ If he is in 
such company as you describe, his principles and 
practice may undergo a sad change before he leaves 
them.” | 

“ Very probable,” answered the bagman, picking 
his teeth ; “ you can't kiss a black pot without soiling 
your nose.” 

“For Heaven's sake, let me know the place of 
his retreat. Iam certain I can find out some 
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uarter for concealment, where, at least, his morals 
will be safe until this miserable business is adjusted. 
I beseech you, sir, whoever you are, do not trifle 
with my feelings. I first taught this youth his 
letters; I have loved him as a father might love 
him, and would make any sacrifice to save him.” 

“ You see it is the wrong shop that you apply to. 
I know his whereabouts, partly from accident, 

rtly from stratagem; but I learned it in the 
strictest confidence, and if I were not to be as close 
as wax, [I would be indanger myself. But [know 
that money will unlock the box, so go home and 
scrape together as much tin as you can, and send 
the amount to me; Jack Copley is my name, at the 
Bull and Mouth, Holborn, London; and I shall do 
my best to send back the lad to you. But mind, 
nothing can be done without the brindle. He is in 
the hands of those who would as soon part with him 
fur nought as a banker would lend without interest, 
or a Scotchman pay a bill without taking off dis- 
count.” 

“Could you not give me a hint, the smallest 
hint, sir.” implored the anxious Smallbairn, “in 
such a way as although probably without breach of 
confidence might yet be of signal service to me?” 

“T myself must be as close as a padlock; but if 
you advance the wherewithal, I shall try to do 
summut this very night. I go off by the evening 
mail, and I should like to oblige a gent in your 
state of mind. If it were anythink that I could do 
of my own accord, I would tell you myself, Lor’ love 
you! on account of the amiable young gent himself, 
who I fancied at first sight, and of you, who I am 
sure is a great scholar ; but then I only know those 
who know, and they are them sort o’ persons who 
hold out their hands before they open their mouths. 
If you have anythink upon you, I don’t mind seeing 
after him to-night, although I have a deuced deal 
to doin town after L arrive, and will be very tired ; 
but if we don’t help our fellow-creatures in dis- 
tress, what is the use on us, and what are we fit for ?” 

Poor Smallbairn pulled out a faded silk purse, 
the workmanship of the ill-fated sister of John 
Oliver, and glanced at the carefully-husbanded 
contents. 

“Tam still far from home,” said the generous 
teacher, “but by walking part of the way on foot 
and sleeping at common inns, I think I might spare 
five pounds. God knows I would give all that is 
here, but I have been too long away and must be 
home immediately.” 

Mr. Copley appeared to be deeply affected at 
this disinterestedness, and abruptly drew the back 
of his hand across one eye, whilst the other grasped 
the proffered money; but whether the first-men- 
tioned gesture was to chase a fully-developed tear 
or to subdue a rising one is unknown; but this 
much is certain, that the other eye showed no 
symptom of fluidity, and very precisely guided the 
other hand to its destination. 

“Scotch notes,” observed the sympathising bag- 
man. “ You'll keep this in view, sir, that them’s 
not worth five pounds in London. ‘The Israelites 
Won't melt them unless they get their commission. 
But I feel for you, sir, and I feel for the unfortu- 
nate young gent; and although I should pay the 
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difference out of my own pocket, the whole five 
pounds shall be spent and made to go as far as it 
ean, and in Jack Copley’s hands, sir, it will be 
spread out like gold-leaf. But now, sir, I must be 
after packing-up my traps; just give me your own 
address, will you, or the names of any other sor- 
rowing friends, so that I may correspond with them. 
Of course, sir, you clearly understand that I gua- 
rantee no results; it’s just like wares sent on com- 
mission, none sold, none paid. But I'll do my best 
with them people as have got the poor young man 
in their clutches, and the most virtuous man ever 
lived can do no more.” 

Shovel wrote his address on a slip of paper and 
handed it to Copley, who gave one of his cards in 
return ; and soon after Smallbairn departed with the 
mail for the north, while his new ally took his seat 
in the one for the south. Mr. Copley, did not, 
however, proceed to the great metropolis that same 
evening ; he alighted at an intermediate town, and, 
after a whispered message to the waiter at the inn, 
Norman Hamilton was again ushered into his pre- 
sence at this new place of entertainment. 

“T cannot express how much I feel obliged to 
you, sir,” said the young gentleman to Copley, 
‘‘ for the timely warning that so promptly admitted 
of my escape. Pray how did you learn that offie 
cers in pursuit of me were in the hotel that we 
have left ?” 

“Why,” replied the commercial man, smoothing 
down the hair on his forehead, with a look of 
modest yet conscious rectitude, “I had stepped 
into a private room to take a peep of a morning 
paper, when three gents came in, and directly they 
sat down I knew they were of the military order ; 
there is no such thing as a man relaxing his back- 
bone after he has been drilled, it always remains 
bolt upright like the stalk of a pitchfork. ‘There's 
no use making backs o’ chairs to military, they 
makes no more use on them than the figures in the 
wax-work shows. Well, I thought I might hear 
summut about the French Revolution; our house 
has a large contract with a Brummagem house for 
gun-flints, and I am uncommon awake to news 
about war, because if there is a blaze we'll net some 
two hundred per cent.; and I have been trying a 
little speculation in that line myself. I hope you 
will be on honour as to that, for you see by my 
engagement I am forbid to do anythink on my own 
coat-tails. But that's all nonsense, you know; for 
how can a bird be expected to remain in a cage if 
the door be open? and I says to myself, how can 
Messrs. Mug and Nugs ever think that an engage- 
ment can be kept if it contains unreasonable con- 
ditions ?” 

“Tt’s all right, I dare say; but what about the 
officers?’ asked Norman impatiently. 

“Ah! yes, that was the story,” returned Mr. 
Copley, who appeared to have been fortifying 
himself against atmospheric influence by copious 
libations of brandy-and-water, which beverage 
ties up the speech of some people and loosens that 
of others, Mr.Copley belonging to the latter class— 
“that was the story, sir. Well, 1 pretended to be 
reading the fund-list, when I overheard them 
a-speaking of the great necessity of an example 
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being made when an officer deserts his colours. 
They talked of its being a shooting business, and of 
being brought before Parliament, and all that sort 
of thing. And then, when I saw that matters 
were coming on so thick, I thought the best way 
was to get into their confidence, and so, putting 
down the paper, says I, ‘Genl'men, I am a friend 
to Church and State and the military ; and as I am 
going up and down the country a lawful traveller 
by land, and by sea too when I go to Ireland, I 
shall be very glad if I can assist you in capturing 
this wicked young man, and restoring him to his 
afflicted reg—I mean his loyal corps.’ On 
that they eaid that that was no more than they 
would have expected from an individual of my 
appearance and character, but that they had tracked 
their game so closely that they knew he was in 
that very town, and they would have him prisoner 
before it was high twelve. ‘If that is the case, 
genl’men, says I, ‘ there is no use for my interfer- 
ence; but as I have an engagement which I well- 
nigh forgot, wili you excuse my further company ?’ 
And so wishing them all success, I nodded and 
they nodded, and I came away and gave you 
warning just in time to take horse and be where 
you are.” 

“] had rather I had delivered myself up and 
stood a court-martial, than be hunted up and down 
the country like a beast of prey, and kept in such 
annoying suspense. Do you think there is any 
chance of the officers being still at Derby? Ihave 
a good mind to return at once.” 

“There is not the least chance of the officers 
being there just now,” said Mr. Copley, who at 
last spoke the truth. ‘ And if they were, what is 
the use of your flinging yourself into their clutches ? 
Whenever they see that you have escaped, they 
will pursue you somewhere else. Keep clear of 
them by all means; and only think of the dis- 
grace to your family if you were to be shot as a 


"? 


deserter! 
“I care not now for my family, since they have 


given up caring for me. I had no motive for ab- 
sconding, save being prevented from seeing my poor 
servant punished. ‘That is all over now. I was 
too hasty; if everyone were todo as I have done, 
there would be an end of all discipline. I wish to 
Heaven I could return!” 

“ Easy said, but not so easy done,” replied Mr. 
Copley. ‘“ Besides—Lor' love you!—do you think 
them officers would take you back for the purpose 
of allowing you to set in your old place in the 
regiment? Nothink of the kind, I assure you! 
They would try you and then shoot you, expecting 
you to thank them for what they would call an 

onourable death; or, if they didn’t do that, they 
would take your commission from you, tear off 
your epaulettes and cut off your buttons, and drum 
ou out of the barracks to the tune of the ‘ Rogue's 
arch,’ as they did to my uncle.”’ 

Norman's pride rose at this comparison between 
him and some low private, who had been igno- 
miniously dismissed the service for drunkenness or 
theft ; and he reproached himself for associating 
with a person of Mr. Copley’s evident plebeian 
origin. Casting a haughty glance at his mentor, 





he walked towards the table, where his hat lay, as 
if for the purpose of abruptly quitting his over- 
familiar companion. 

“T again beg to thank you, sir, for the interest 
you have taken in my affairs, and I shall be glad 
if I can in any way repay your kindness. In the 
meantime, I wish you good night. It is my in- 
tention to write to a brother officer, to Lieu- 
tenant Arnold, in whom J have confidence; and 
I shall be guided by his opinion as to my future 
course.” 

Mr. Copley received this announcement with 
considerable philosophy. He was at the time 
smoking ; and, having balanced himself on the two 
back legs of his chair, he stolidly watched the 
ascent of the smoke,.and did not deign to look 
about to the speaker. 

“Veree well !” 

Norman paused. 

“ Veree well! If that isn’t gratitude—” 

“ Gratitude, sir! I have already thanked you, 
and have stated that I am prepared to make any 
suitable acknowledgment within my power.” 

“Tt isn't me, sir; Jack Copley never expects 
gratitude, never got it yet, and does not look for 
it. But it’s for this unfortunate Lieutenant Arnold, 
who is to get this reward from his friend. You 
write Mr. Arnold, good; well, Mr. Arnold must 
tell where you are if he is dutiful to the King, or 
don’t tell if he is dutiful to you; either way most 
pleasant, as the man in Portsmouth said when he 
jumped into the water to save himself from the 
mad bull. But it’s no affair of mine, none what- 
ever.” 

“ What in Heaven am I to do?” And the agi- 
tated youth again took his seat, and, covering 
his face, seemed the very personification of de- 
spair.” 

“Here is my proposal,” resumed Mr. Copley. 
“Tcan get you a hiding-place in London for a 
few weeks. Go there ; and at the end of that time, 
if your friends do not relent, go abroad and push 
your fortune, as many brave fellows have done 
before.” 

“ But . 

“ But what?’ 

“T have not the means of living for a few 
weeks,” was the hesitating reply. 

“Vl lend you,’ said Copley, giving him a 
friendly slap on the shoulder. 

‘“‘ But repayment ?” 

“But fiddlestick! I'll take your bill for prin- 
cipal and interest. I'll give you twenty pounds, 
and take your note for thirty ; will that do?” 

“ Anything,” replied Norman, who, heavy and 
troubled, retired for the night. 

Mr. Copley being left to himself, he struck the 
ashes out of his pipe by tapping it against one 
of the bars of the grate; and having replenished 
it with fresh weed, began to smoke anew with re- 
doubled earnestness. He helped himself frequently 
to sips of brandy-and-water, and began to get well 
pleased with himself in particular, and the world 
in general. 

“Tam not quite sure,” said he in reverie, “ how 
this spec. may turn out. With a penniless out- 











cast some might think nothing could be done; but; to work them. 
Two rich unclea—the | young cove will do for another purpose.” 


I think I see a way. 
nephew and tutor are green, and don't know how 


NORMAN HAMILTON. 
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BRIBERY 


AND CORRUPTION 


IN THE PRESS. 


A LETTER TO LADY BULWER LYTTON, 


Mapam,—In your preface to the “ Budget of the 
Fudge Family” you say that, being divorced from 
your husband, and robbed by him, you have no 
resource but to “ write for your bread.” I was a 
mere boy when I read that book, but having been 
cast upon the world in early life, with nothing but 
a liberal education and a turn for letters, I had 
some idea of what “writing for one’s bread” really 
means. Need I say that you had my sincerest 
sympathy, and that my thoughts of a dark, un- 
certain and almost hopeless future, were for a 
time compelled to give way to a deep and choking 
sorrow for your blighted life and forlorn situation ? 
I pictured to myself a woman well born and bred, 
young, beautiful, of quick feelings and fiery pas- 
sions, nurtured amidst all the comforts and luxuries 
of life; and this woman, by her husband's folly or 
wickedness, was driven out into a cold and friend- 
less world, there to find her bread as best she 
might. And that woman was writing for her 
bread! She fled from London, not because the 
slightest stain of guilt spotted her character and 
reputation, but because she could not, in the misery 
of her position, bear the gaze of those who had 
known her in her bright and brilliant days. 
fled to Paris, where no one knew her; and then 
this woman of high resolve, this heroine, dreaming 
and thinking all day, and toiling at her desk all 
night, looking out from the window of her man- 
sarde upon the gay, the rich, the brilliant city at 
her feet, stifled the violent beatings of a heart 
which at times would spurn resignation and rebel, 
and, returning again to her paper, sadder, stiller, 
paler of aspect, but with a prouder heart and a 
firmer resolve to defy the petty, the frivolous and 
the vain, who abandoned her in her misfortunes, to 
struggle through her task, however laborious—to 
bend her rebellious hand, eyes, and nerves to the 
dominion of an iron will, to write, in the first in- 
stance for bread for food, warmth, raiment and 
shelter—for the elegance and luxuries of life 
afterwards, and finally for influence, power and 
glory. These were my thoughts of you, madam. 
I own they were very sentimental and very fool- 
ish, but they were sincere. Through the changing 
fortunes of half a score of years, in which there 
was much to suffer, much to forego, and much to 
lament, my thoughts would ever and anon turn 
to that gloomy garret, to that table covered with 
books and papers, and bent over. them, pale and 
frail, to Lady Bulwer, writing for her bread! 

Judge, then, of my dismay, when I opened and 
read the preface to your last novel.* In the first 


* The School for Husbands ; or Moliére’s Life aud Times. Fry 
Lady Bulwer Lytton. In3 vols. London: Ch, Skeet. 1852. 
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place, to be quite candid with you, it struck me 
disagrecably that you had dedicated the volume to 
Mr. Carlyle, whose enmity to the press to which 
you belong is so violent and so obtrusive. That 
GENTLEMAN (the word, I assure you, has no favour- 
able meaning with me) has frequently and of late 
most unmistakeably manifested his contempt for 
all men and women who labour in anything but a 
manual trade. Physicians, barristers, politicians 
and authors are alike odious to him, who holds 
that no man can embrace any one of the liberal 
professions without enlisting under the banner of 
knavery. In his “ Life of John Sterling,” he pro- 
fesses to consider Coleridge as a hero, when the 
poet, oblivious of his most sacred duties, conde- 
scends to live upon the bounty of his friends ; but 
even that heroic Coleridge becomes the subject of 
his animadversions, whenever (yielding, I presume, 
to what Mr. Carlyle would consider his natural 
depravity) he tries to work for his bread. An¢ 
another of this gentleman's heroes leaves an honest 
though humble trade to become a vagabond in the 
woods.* Surely, madam, you cannot have read, 
and much less understood, any of Mr. Carlyle’s pro- 
ductions, or else you could not have committed 
what he must consider an inexcusable impertinence, 
by inscribing his name on the fly-leat of 5 vols. 
post 8vo, of which you confess that you have written 
them for your bread. Startled as I was by the 
dedication, I] was still more startled and indig- 
nantly astonished to find I had been tricked out of 
my sympathy ; that my pity, and perhaps the pub- 
lic’s too, had been obtained under false pretences, 
and that you do not earn your bread by writing. 
For in the very next sentence you conciliate the 
good opifiion of Mr. Carlyle by stating that you 
have an allowance of 400/. a-year, minus the in- 
come-tax, and that this sum is not enough to sup- 
port you. I believe that it is enough. Do not 
misunderstand me. I know nothing whatever of 
your marriage-settlement, or of the amount of pro- 
perty you brought to your late husband on your 
marriage. For all I know, you are entitled to 
double or treble the sum, and it may be that it is 
mean and stingy to withhold it from you. ‘These 
are things with which I have nothing whatever to 
do. But I affirm that with a net income, say of 
388/, 6s. 8d. a-year, you have not the shadow of a 
pretence for saying that you write for your bread. 
With the average incomes of our pliysicians, bar- 
risters, clergymen, artists and authors, which they 
obtain after a course of severe training, and, in 
many instances, by hard and useful labour ; or, if 
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this standard be too low for your aristocratic ideas, 
with the average allowance of the majority of the 
officers of the army and navy, and of one-half of 
the younger sons in the peerage, it is a mere 
mockery, if not worse, to say that you write for 
your bread. Toi inquire into your priv ate accounts 
is an invidious task, but for curiosity’s sake I should 
like to see your butchers’ and bakers’ bills. What 
mountain of poultry, game, fish, beef and bread 
you must consume, if an income of 385/. 6s, 8d. 
is as nothing to your wants in those respects, and 
if, in possession of a sum which would suffice for 
the maintenance and education of a large family, 
you are still compelled to labour “ for your bread !” 
No! You may write for the Inxuries and enjoy- 
ments of life, for the means of eclipsing a Spanish | 
princess or an Italian duchess when abroad, or, 
when in London, for the means of renting a house | 
in May F’air anda box at the Opera, or of keeping | 
a carriage and more than one male servant, but | 
you cannot pretend that, either in this country or | 
abroad, you must write books to gain your liveli- | 
hood, But you say your income is not sufficient 
to “support a person hampered with a beggarly 
bran-new title, which in this country only pro- 
mises the one privilege of being cheated upon all 
occasions, as if one had all the rank of all the 
Howards.” Need I tell you, that the more beg- 
garly and bran-new your title is, the less necessity 
is there for you to support it? I can understand 
the feeling, and make allowances for it, in the poor 
descendants of a really ancient and noble family, | 
but I must confess it is utterly incomprehensible to 
me in the wife of a baronet of some twenty years’ 
standing. As to so insignificant a title exposing 
you to being cheated on all occasions, the pretence | 
is altogether ridiculous, especially since Punch | 
has exposed the character. I own I didnot expect 
to meet with anything of the kind, after the papers 
on the “Unprotected Female.”’ 

No, Lady Bulwer! you do not write for your 
bread! In the interest of liter rature, I wish you 
did. And it is my belief that you would be a 
happier, a better, and a wiser woman if, by your 
husband's injustice, you had been compelled to 
lead the life which my boyish dreams pictured | 
for you—if you had really done battle with the 
world, not with self-created foes, real and i imagi- 
nary, but with the harsh realities, the wants, the 
disappointments, tle obscurity and the isolation 
which beset every poor man’s career. In that case, 
I doubt not you would have overcome the tempta- 
tious to which every young and beautiful woman 
is exposed ; for the society of rude and ignorant 
men would have been without charm for you, and 
your innate pride would have taught you to rebel | 
against the pretensions of wealthy men. You) 
would, no doubt, have found much wickedness and | 
much deceit in the world in general; perhaps 
you might have met with some “cant and 
twaddle” in England ; but I am certain you would 
have found friends to love and respect, and your 
talents would have enabled you to conquer that 
public favour and admiration the want of which 
you now so querulously lament. If your earnings 
as an author had been your only source of suste- | 

















siderations. 


a novelist, for it is ignorance of life. 
a angry this accusation will make you. 
| Lady Bulwer ignorant of life !—Lady Bulwer, who 


nance, if all your strength, all your love, all your 
hope had been centred in your career, you w ould 
know your profession better, and respect it more, 
and with it yourself. You would not then have 
reason to complain that your “lot has fallen among 
the most unscrupulous villains on the one hand, 
and the most heartless fools on the other.” You 
may be perfectly justified in making that com- 
plaint ; but I would advise you not to raise your 
voice too loud, lest, by attracting their attention, 
you furnish your enemies with the inuendo of 
“noscitur a sociis.” As for me, I do not accuse 
you in that way. I know that some of the best 
and most generous women take a morbid delight 
in stateliness, elegance, plausibility, and easy and 
gallant manners in men; that the cut of a coat, 


the knot of a tie, the tore of a lock or a whisker, 


the manner of entering or leaving a room, good 
horsemanship or cleverness at billiards, or, worse, 
the tavern-waiter’s criterion of “ graceful” or 
clumsy carving, will influence and even determine 
their choice of acquaintance. <All these qualities 
and trivial accomplishments are perfectly com- 
patible with genius, learning and honesty, the 
worth of which they enhance. But too often and 
too successfully they are made to screen ignorance, 
vulgarity, seltishness, and all other vices which 
make a man loathsome and contemptible. The 
men of the turf and the gaming-house, the dandies 
of Newmarket, St. James’s-street and the Hay- 
market, possess them in an eminent degree; and a 
woman is truly unfortunate if, in her choice of 
friends, she is determined by such equivocal con- 
But she becomes culpable whenever 
she attempts to charge the world with a fault which 
is all her own. 

Your fault, madam, is an unpardonable one in 
I know how 


What? 


has moved in the best society, and watched and 
criticised the ignorance, the incontinence, the hy y po- 
crisy, the blackguardishness of dukes, marquises, 
bishops and lords!—Lady Bulwer, who has come 
to be painfully alive to the fact that very ignorant 
politicians can be very luminous speakers before 
the House (especially in all that relates to our 
foreign policy), that oily pretenders, without a 
grain of talent, pass as men of transcendent genius 
because theirs has been the good fortune to stumble 
over a heap of old German poems which nobody 
else knew !—Lady Bulwer, who knows to a grain 
how very light the seeming aplomb of successful 
vice “ would weigh in the true” scales of virtue, 
and who was not even to be imposed upon by the 
Count d’Orsay’s pretensions to virté, because she 
knew who was his ami damnée, and what were 
the terms of the bargain! But, granting all this, 
and much more, I still affirm that you are wofully, 
lamentably ignorant of life. Knowingness in muds 
is not enough to make a geologist. Because you 
are ignorant of life you have persuaded yourself 
that you wrote for your bread, when in reality you 
wrote for cake, or that your pen must earn for you 
your chemises, when, in fact, it earned their frills 
of Mechlin lace. If you did know life you would 














write with more success and s¢atisfaction to your- 
self and others. You coaa @ ot then have en- 
hanced the reputation of the man you hate by a 
series of violent attacks upon his personal character, 
and these attacks, too, unsupported by evidence. 
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ler's Wells “classical drama?” Really, Lady 
Bulwer, I have a great mind to abuse you to an 
extent that you were never abused before, not 
because you ‘quarrel with Sir Edward b, Lytton, 


but because you do it so foolishly. You are ex- 


You would not then insult the court to which you actly like the Daily News, whose leaders always 


appeal, * 


pretend to be a ‘caemaber. If your fortunes 


or malign the profession of which you|§ spoil its argument. 
had | have been a source of annoyance to Sir Edward B. 


Your novels and prefaces may 


really Jain in your career, and if you had known} Lytton, but I am quite sure that he has amply 
and could have known life, there was a certain been paid for it when settling his accounts with 


means of gratifying your animosity against a man | his publisher. 


of whom I fully believe that he wronged you. I 
need not say, that if his personal character is all 
that you state it to be, if proofs of vicious qualities, 
inclinations and actions are in your hands, you 
ought te have published them at once, instead of 
indulging, as you did these many years, in vague 
inuendoes and mysterious threats. Believe me, 
Lady Bulwer, to divide the public on the question 
of a writer’s character is a sure means of increasing 
his reputation. To spar at a man is a meaus of 
attracting public attention to his person and move- 
ments; but if you knock him down, 
a good reason for it too, you raise a laugh 
against him. Or, if your de slicacy pre vented your 
striking a quic k, terrible, and decisive blow, was 
there nothing in his literary productions to take 
hold of ? Is there no sham sentiment in “ Eugene 
Aram?” no “Gotz von Berlichingen” moral in 
“Paul Clifford ?” no ridiculous ravings in “ Pall- 
land?” no vein of arch-snobbery in “ Godolphin ?” 

no fourth-hand, threadbare, ill- digested, ill-ex- 
pressed philosophy in all these novels, but espe- 
cially in “Zanoni?’ Isthe “ Last of the Barons” 


anything but a pedantic ex post facto prophecy of 


the steam-engine? Did you ever read all these 
works, and compare e them with Burton’s “ Anatomy 


and show | 


‘to the 


While he, poor man, has been 
writing himself down these many years, you have 
written him up to an almost ineredible extent. 
And even in these last years, when he did what to 
a man of his character is most painful, and indeed 
aonising ; when he made large pecuniary sacri- 
fices to be allowed to hold on to the skirts of a 
large and powerful literary coterie, you, madame, 
have rushed forward to crown his boldest wishes, 
to identify him with the “Guild of Literature and 
Art,” and raise the humble patron and hanger-on 
eminence of Charles Dickens, and (to use 
your own elegant phrase) “ other authors of MARK.” 
I leave you to judge, madam, whether this is not 
very bad policy \. 

Of course you will say that it was impossible 
for you to attack Sir Edward B. Lytton in the 
manner I have mentioned. How could you criti- 
cise his works when the whole of the daily and 
periodical press was locked against you? I say, 
with your talent and perseverance, you might have 
opened it. If the door of our journals were open 


to all the world, I wonder what kind of literature 


they would contain. I believe ninety-nine out of 
a hundred men and women who write for the 
press have, at one time, had to wait and try again 


and again, before any journal of note had sufficient 


of Melancholy,” with Novalis, and the most insane | 


of the German Romanticians? If you had taken 
that tr. ouble, you would have felt (to use the expres- 
sion of a highly-; gifted friend) “like a detective 
ina pawnbroker’ s shop.” 
of exposing all this—not in three-volume novels, 
but in reviews and magazines? Was it beneath 
the dignity of a woman “ who writes for her bread” 
to raise for the object of her hatred a lasting monu- 
ment of shame in the literary annals of her coun- 


try, to surround him with an omnipresence of 


vengeance, to cling to his footsteps in literature, to 
eX pose his fallacies, confute his arguments, show 
up his selfishness, ridicule his conceit, discover 
every shred, rag and tatter of his dishonest gains, 


and restore them to the rightful owner, no m: utter | 


cS 


whether Burton or Novalis, Klin; ger or Heynse * 
Was it so difficult, with the help of a good phil: )- 
logist, to put his Greek and Latin to the rout, and 
to mi: ee his shalluw views on the manners and 
customs of the ancients a laughing-stock even for 
the drawing- “rooms ae apton or Pec kham-Ry e? 
What is “ Rienzi but the “ Decameron” done up 
with the tinsel and gold of a mock ultra-Radi- 
calism? What are the “ Last Days” but a Baker- 
street party strutting about in the dresses of Sad- 


A S That Tosi oes of don iF evs, the Pp sublic,”—Lady Bual- 
wer's Preface to the “School for iTust vands.” 


And was there no means | 








confidence in them to et mploy them. Real talent 
and perseverance will break through these neces- 
sary barriers, and assert its value. I know there 
are many people, and those least qualified to write, 
who believe that the world is utterly lost in dark- 
ness, and always will be, unless they can be 
pre vailed upon to stoop to its enli; vhtenme mt. So 
ignorant are these people of the power of the 
press, that they please the mselves by considering 
it a humble suppliant, standiig with open hands 
to receive an alins of MS. from all charitable 
souls that may happen to pass, Literary fame 
appears to such people to be a thing which they 
need but ask for to have; and when they do 
condescend to ask for it, they are very angry 
indeed if the press in the first instance, and the 
public afterwards, prove ungrateful for the inesti- 
mable benefit of their assistance. To console 
themselves, they charge their want of success on a 
conspiracy; and many of them go even so far as 
to assert that some powerful enemy has overawed 
or bribed the organs of public opinion to exclude 
or malign them, 

The latter is your case, Lady Bulwer. The 
great journals, as they are wont to be, have received 
your advances with much diffidence and some 
coyness. The publishers—who, after all, are specu- 
lating capitalists who wish to lay out their money 
to the best advantage—were not over eager to 
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embrace the offers you were kind enough to make 
to them. Those who at length consented to sink 
sundry large sums in the printing and publishing 
of your works, made, doubtlessly, conditions whose 
hardne:s upon you was adequate to the risk they 
ran. Publishers, my dear Lady Bulwer, will do 
that kind of thing. ‘They rarely pay a farthing 
more than they can help; and so very gross and 
matter-of-fact are they in their views, that they 
never calculate upon the intrinsic merits of a work, 
but merely on its chances of sale. If the “School 
for Husbands” should happen to have a bad sale 
(as I devoutly hope it will not), the whole trade 
would conspire together to decline your next 
novel, though they might admire it; while they 
would pay very large sums to Miss Strickland, 
Mrs. Green or Mrs. Howitt, no matter how shallow, 
tedious or contemptible they might think the pro- 
ductions of those ladies. ‘I’o tell you the truth, it 
is my opinion that you are very wrong in abusing 
the publishers as you do. For, in the name of all 
that is rational, what have Mr. Bentley’s white 
hands or his white pocket-handkerchief to do 
with the question at issue between yourself and 
him? Or, since you could not expect him to 
publish your book, pray tell me, honestly and con- 
scientiously, would you abuse him less if his hands 
were dirty and his handkerchief too? Just fancy 
what withering allusions to dirty tricks and low 
and vulgar minds such a want of cleanliness 
would suggest! ‘The Germans say, If you want 
to thrash a man, nothing is more easy than to find 
a stick. Really, Lady Bulwer, you ought to be 
more consistent; for, in the very paragraph on 
Mr. Bentley’s white hands, handkerchief and 
cravat, you say that you are not going “to wipe 
your eyes upon the public,” for that, notwith- 
standing your poverty, you are still exceedingly 
fastidious in lingerie. By-the-bye, your contempt 
of Lady Blessington is very creditable to you, but 
why will you persist in bespattering our beautiful 
language with stray odds and ends of French? Are 
you aware that this bastard style is truly Bles- 
singtonian ? 

Your interview with Messrs. Saunders and Otley 
was unsatisfactory, for that firm refused to publish 
your book. In return, you abuse the authors who 
have been more fortunate, and the length, make 
and dress of one of the partners, whose disagree- 
able duty it was to decline your proposals. I 
wonder whether Mr. Skeet, who published your 
last work, is of the right size and dress to suit | 
your fastidious taste; and if he be, how long he 
will remain so? At all events, I expect to see 
him well abused in one of your future prefaces. 
But to return to Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 
With respect to these gentlemen, you give us what 
I consider a most striking proof of your ignorance 
of life. You quote the story of a person, whom 
you designate as a “gentleman,” who, “ having 
causes of complaint against these amiable pub- 
lishers, entered their shop with a horsewhip, and 
accosting, I believe, my friend in the black wig, 
while he simulated a sort of castanet accompani- 
ment with the whip, said: ‘If a, you are, a Mr. 
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O then damn Mr. O !" Tn other words, 
the “gentleman” in question wished to thrash a 
merchant into a bargain. And such a person, 
Lady Bulwer, is your model! For you say that 
you had “no other weapons but a casolette and an 
emerald pin, and that consequently you solaced” 
yourself in recollecting the story of the “gentle- 
man” in question. If your inclination lean that 
way, madam, nothing is more natural but that all 
your male friends should have been either simple- 
tons or knaves as you describe them. 

What a luxury it must be to know French as 
well as you do! I am very ignorant of it; and as 
I am neither a lady’s-maid nor a “gentleman of 
fortune,” I am equally ignorant of the details of a 
lady’s toilette. Pray inform us in your next what 
a “casolette” is? Is it a fancy dagger, or a 
bracelet, or a tooth-pick ? 

The same savage and tyrannical spirit in which 
you comment on your interviews with the pub- 
lishers is shown in your remarks on the reviews 
that were published on your literary performances, 
In the case of the publishers you quarrel with the 
freedom of trade—in the case of reviewers with 
the freedom of opinion. You believe that books 
ought to be published and paid for because you 
happened to write them, and that the same cogent 
reason ought to insure them the notice and the 
praise of men of all opinions, tempers, and shades 
of taste who write for the press. And being dis- 
appointed in these expectations, being unable to 
transfer into your style the symmetry—into your 
periods the fulness of your form and the colour- 
ing of your hair and complexion—unable to make 
so elegant an appearance on paper as you do ina 
drawing-room or an opera-box, or to get through 
the plot of a romance with as much ease and ad- 
dress as you do through your dinner—being, in a 
word, unsexed—the moment your appear in a 
publisher's counting-house or on an editor's table 
you lose your temper, rush into terrorism, and, 
were it not for the fear of the Marlborough-street 
Police-court, I doubt not but you would do some 
execution with the “casolette,” the emerald pin, or 
thehorse whip. Injustice to you, I ought to add that 
you are not singular in this respect. It is a com- 
mon failing of women to believe that their social 
privileges ought to follow them into literature, 
and that the cotillon (for once, pardon the French 
word, though quaint) ought to insure victory 
wherever it is displayed. The ancients knew 
better. A very beautiful though not a very re- 
spectable lady in Greece had to plead her cause 
before the judges of the land. Her oration was 
less impressive than the speeches prepared by the 
regular advocates; but she gained her cause by 
appearing to lose tlhe command of her feelings, and 
the charms which her disordered dress revealed 
insured the victory of which her words fell short. 
It is fortunate for us that our literary tribunals are 
secret, and that the triumph of mind over matter 
is insured by the absence of the parties to the suit; 
but because this is so, it would be well if writing 
women were to rely on their style rather than on 
their looks; and, since their bodily presence is 
deprecated in court, it is too bad in them to enter 























a plea ad misericordiam on account of their sex. 
Both in court and with the public in general writing 
women have by far more favour than their per- 
formances generally deserve, or than is good for 


them. 


But you say that your case is altogether excep- 


tional; that that “most docile of donkeys, the 
public,” shuns you for your husband's sake ; that 
the fear of his wrath makes the publishers quake 
in their shoes ; and that the men whom you accuse 
of writing you down do their “dirty work” at his 
instigation, All the reviews are “done to order.” 
Now, my good Lady Bulwer, if I knew less of the 
literary affairs of this metropolis, do you know 
that this account you give of your husband's om- 
nipresent influence would induce ine to believe 
him to be one of his own Zanonis—one of 
those ‘‘unaccountable gentlemen who know all 
things’’ and are in all places, who bend the minds 
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scrupulous, have at least been induced to withhold 
that tribute of public admiration which, you are 
convinced, they would otherwise have paid to 
your genius. The public writers of England, 
with a few bright exceptions, are “ hired tools,” 
and “ every literary man has a spice of the scoundrel 
in him.” 

That such accusations should proceed from you, 
a literary woman of many years’ standing, adds to 
their import. For your sake, I am sorry you have 
made them. You are indeed wrestling against 
‘‘ powers and principalities,’ since you volunteer to 
attack and malign a profession which, I speak 
advisedly, is less open to undue influence from 
without, and which is less corruptible, than any 
other profession or set of men, or of women either, 
Within these realms. You are attacking a power 
whose influence is everywhere; a_ principality 
whose dominion extends over the civilised world ; 


of men and the powers of nature to their will, | and at this power, at this principality, you fling 


and who, by a strange inconsistency, use the powers | 
which might convulse a world simply for the pro- | 
tection or ruin of some ‘unprotected female.” | 


Alas, my dear lady, I fear the spirit of the Daily 
News is strong in you! What an argument you 
raise against yourself, protesting that Sir Edward 
is so very clever, so very influential, and so gene- 
rally beloved and respected, that his will suffices 
to condemn your productions in the Post and the 
Leader, the John Bull and the Critic, in the 
Literary Gazeite and the Illustrated London Neus ; 
and that, while the editors and writers of these 
papers have in reality an exceeding admiration for 
the productions of your genius, they doubt their 
own judgment and reverse their opinion the mo- 
ment his fiat has gone forth! I, who know that 


by the writers for the press within these realms, 
was astonished and dismayed to see his character 
raised to such a dazzling height, and by your 
hands too! With respect to the John Bull, “you 
may be right, for all I know;” but of the other 
papers I am certain that not one of their editors 
would insert a line in praise or disparagement of 
anyone, however strongly Sir Edward might ex- 
press his opinions as to the propriety of such a 
measure. 

But your accusations bear further and strike 
deeper. The John Bull, “if I understand you 
right,” is least guilty, for your husband is con- 
nected with that paper. He is its “ genteel letter- 
writer.” Far be it from me to dispute a point on 
which you must needs be much better informed 
than I am; for so insignificant are the letters in 
question that I cannot even remember having read 
them. If, therefore, the John Bull has allowed 
your husband to write letters on your books, I am 
free to admit that the editors have been very wrong. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton cannot by any possi- 
bility be expected to be an impartial judge of any 
of your productions. 

The other papers you mention, and the whole of 
the metropolitan press, are the subject of a sweep- 
ing and terrible accusation. You state plainly 
that your husband has bribed them. Some have 
been corrupted to malign you; others, more 
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the most odious and the most ruinous accusation: 
not as a passing ebullition of mere anger, but des 
liberately, coolly, with right good will and aim, 
you charge the whole of the metropolitan press 
You say you ought 
to know, because you have long been ‘‘ behind the 
scenes.’ I do not know, Lady Bulwer, behind 
what kind of scenes it has been your misfortune 
to be; but one thing I know, that you have never 
been behind the scenes of literary life. You have 
never been there, because there are no such scenes. 


Professional men know, perhaps, that such and such 


a paper is edited by such and such men, and that 
these people have such and such principles or 
crotchets, just as parliamentary men will tell you 


that Mr. So-and-So is likely to vote for or against 


Sir Edward is very little considered and cared for | such and such a question ; that the Hon. Member 


for Mudbury is in danger of a “count out ;” or that 
Mr. Heavyside’s motion will certainly fall to the 
ground. All these things are a mystery to the 
general public, merely because it has no interest 
in knowing them. ‘Those whose inclinations or 
interests lean in that direction, find no difficulty 
in procuring information; and sometimes they 
know much more than those who are in and of the 
profession, or, as you term it, “‘ behind the scenes.” 
But how little you know of the mechanism of our 
periodical literature is plainly shown by your com- 
plaint of an insult which you allege has been 
offered to you by the editors of the Leader. The 
office sent you an advertisement of your book, de- 
manding payment. Now, if you had really been 
“behind the scenes,” it would not be necessary 
for me to tell you that the editors of a paper have 
nothing whatever to do with the advertising-depart- 
ment, which is in the hands of the proprietor and 
his staff of counting-house clerks, who, in their 
turn, have as little to do with literature as the 
shopmen in the Regent-street draper's shops. The 
relations between your publisher and yourself 
apply strictly to the literary and commercial de- 
partment of a journal or weekly paper ; and neither 
Mr. Thornton Hunt nor the “other gentleman” 
connected with the Leader had the power to insult 
you in the manner you describe. Indeed, with 
the aid of common-sense and a little reflection, 
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The public, ‘that most docile of donkeys” (of 
which you and I am part), will see us righted. 

It is very trying to my patience to mention that 
part of your preface in which you state that the 

mish’’ counting-house letter. rest of the metropolitan press has been bribed into 

The Illustrated Loudon News asks, where | silence with respect to your books. I know you 
“the fault of your life has been, whether your's or | yourself do not believe in such an insane assertion. 
your husband's.” ‘This is enough to convince you; What! while events which decided the fortunes of 
of the paper in question having been bribed by|a world filled the columns of our metropolitan 
your husband; in other words, that for a certain | journals, while they had to record the promises of 
amount in dinners, patronage, or hard cash duly | | kings and the drunken ravings of nations, the fla- 
paid down and pocketed, the writer sought to cast | grant violation of holy oaths in high places and the 
a slur upon your reputation, he knowing all the | treacherous murder of the people, while battles 
while how pure it is! Now, madam, I am ex- | and sieges had to be described and accounted for, 
actly in the same case with the w riter in the | you impute to the editors of those papers dishonest 
Illustrated London News. When your mis- motives, merely because they neglected to noticea 
fortunes commenced I was abroad, and without the | novel from the hand of Lady Bulwer! For shame, 
reach of English literature. W hatever part of your | | madam! Such pretensions ‘place } you in danger of 
domestic grievances had been published was lost | filling the columns of the morning papers with ac- 
to me. My impression is that, in the first instance, | counts like those which lately appeared respecting 
you were a deeply-injured woman. That impres- | Mrs. Cumming. If you have enemies, you had 
sion has been conveyed to my mind by your hus-) better beware of a commission de lu naticoin- 
band’s character, as shown in his books. I have | quirendo. ‘The Times, I dare say, did not notice 
since sedulous!y sought for evidence to confirm it, | your books. Neverthe less, I have yet to learn that 
but I could get hol lof nothing but vague and un- | Sir Edward B. Lytton is a great favourite with the 
authenticated rumours. J, who never saw your | editors of that journal. Neither the Edinburgh 
husband, who never was in communication with | nor the Quarterly have thought proper to enlighten 
him, am equally at a loss to say on whose side the | the w orld on the merits of the “ Peer’s Daughter” 
fault has been; and I am equally convinced of | or “Miriam Sedley ! Are you prepared, Lady 
there having been a grievous fault somewhere. | Bedwer, in sober seriousness to state that these 
According to your argument, these facts stamp | organs ‘of public opinion have withheld their 
me as a penny-a-liner, a member of an infa- praise for the love or money of Sir Edward? 
mous clique, a hired tool, and a man whom you| And if not, what becomes of your accusation, 
are bound to “live down.’ Meanwhile, you} or in what light .do you stand before the British 
had better publish the facts of your case as soon! public, which, “docile” though it be, and “don- 
as possible, for I can assure you that the “infa- | key” though it be, is neither sufficiently docile 
mous clique’ which knows nothing whatever of nor donkey enough to credit ex-parte statements, 
your history is daily gaining in numbers. I dare to support which there is not a tittle of evidence. 
say it is very wrong, but, with thrones tumbling | To say such things, knowing they are untrue 
around them, with nations enslaved by treachery | and without the slightest hope of anyone be- 
and chained down by violence, and with adreary | lieving them to be true, that, madam, is indeed 
perspective of long and relentless wars, the public | '“twaddle,” and twaddle for tin too, as is clearly 
have come to be somewhat oblivious of the great shown by your budget. We have had a good deal 
matrimonial set-to which, if I mistake not, came of this twaddle within the last months. When 
off some fifteen or twenty years ago. But, for | Kossuth came to this country, your friend the 
justice's sake, Lady Bulwer, only fancy what you Daily News and Mr. Toulmin Smith would have 
would say, if someone were to apply to you one- 'it that everyone was bribed who refused _to fall 


you must discover that cither of these gentlemen, 
if so inclined, might have hurt your very quick 
feelings by far more sorely and lastingly, than by 
sending you a “vulyar-looking, blue, parallelo- 














half the vernacular of St. Giles (in which you, 
appear to the full as versed as Mr. Charles 
Dickens), merely because your memory is not ca- 
pacious enough for all the divorce-cases of this 
century ! 

As for the Morning Post, far be it from me to 





down before and adore the idol of the day. If 
you had expressed to them your contempt for 
Kossuth, they would have charged you with 
bribery on the spot. Up to the lst of December 
of last year, it was generally said by the ignorant 
and the dishonest that the Times was bribed by 


defend that paper! It abused your book, you say, | Louis Bonaparte. On and from the 3rd of Decem- 
because it was bribed. Nothing more natural. It | ber, that journal became one of the most unrelent- 
abused a book of mine, and of course it was bribed— | ing enemies of the French usurper. What was 
by whom, Heaven knows! But I know my, the cause of this sudden change? The friends of 
book was so good that nothing but bribery and | | | Mons. Bonaparte will tell you that, on the 2nd 
corruption could induce any man to find fault with | December, the services of the great ‘journal were 
it. ‘The people of the Jorning Post entered into | engaged by the Orleans party. I know nothing 
a conspiracy with my relentless persecutor, who-|of the much bruited-about “secrets of Printing- 
ever he be, and the consequence was that some ex- | house-square,” but I know that it is impossible 
ceptions were made against a three-volume novel | for any journal to turn against a man by whom it 
which I wrote and published with my name. | has been corrupted ; a certain and fatal exposure 
With you, Lady Bulwer, I appeal to the justice | would be its lot. The very independence with 





of that nation of “ tin and twaddle”—the English. | which our great journals attack or support the 








journals. ‘The press has come to be a fourth estate 








various parties, at home and abroad, is a convine- 
ing proof of their acting on public, and not on 
private grounds. They are at liberty to judge the 
merits of a case, and not its interests; and they have 
nothing to fear from the enmity of their former 
friends. You, madam, stoop to the level of a Protec- 
tionist landowner or Radical stump-orator, when 
you lend your pen tosuch absurd charges. You, who 

retend to have been “‘ behind the scenes,” show most 
clearly that your thoughts and knowledge are far 
behind the age; that you are still vegetating in a 
past generation, when the press was more corrupe- 
tible, and consequently poorer; and when wealthy 





fools or rogues now and then succeeded in pur- 
chasing “a poor devil of a writer.’ You are 
evidently not aware that, with the newspaper press 
too, honesty has turned out to be the best policy ; 
and that since old Mr. John Walter (hononr be to | 
his name !) asserted the integrity and independence | 
of the press, there is no position in this country so 

proud, no talents so influential, no labour so splen- | 
didly rewarded, as those of writers in our great | 


in the constitution of this country; it stands a 
phalanx of chosen men, all pre-eminent for genius, | 
talents, learning and an extensive and varied know- | 
ledge of the world; moderating, guiding, controlling | 
the fates of nations and princes; a protector of pub- | 
lie liberty, a redresser of public grievances; the. 
great court of appeal from the decisions of kings, 
ministers and parliaments; and, withal, the friend | 
and guardian of the poor, the unprotected and the 
helpless ; the voice of the nation, in its truest and 
most impressive accents; the pride and glory of | 
Englishmen, who may safely challenge the world 
to produce anything so beneficent, so impartial | 
and so powerful. ‘That a woman of your standing | 
and age should be ignorant of this fact is, in itself, 
the severest condemnation of your life, your pur- 
suits and the people with whom your tastes led 
you to associate. | 
As to your last aspersion, you make it on the 
authority of so calm, impartial and reasonable a 
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judge as Mr. W. Savage Landor undoubtedly is. 
That gentleman, who you protest is ‘a most com- 
petent authority upon such matters,” has asserted 
that there is “a spice of the scoundrel in all 
literary men”—a truism which an extensive 
practical experience enables you to endorse. Is it 
merely a truism and nothing else? Alas! Lady 
Bulwer, even without consulting the latter-day 
saints, who tell us that man is most wicked and 
sinful from the hour of his birth, experience con- 
vinces everyone that there is a spice of the 
scoundrel in every man, and a spice of something 
infinitely worse in every woman. The saying you 
adopt is unjust, not because it ascribes the germs 
of scoundrelism to literary men, but because it 


would confine them to one profession. Wherever 


there are great gifts, powers and talents, there is 
a possibility of a most lamentable perversion. Nor 
is there a possibility alone; there is also a tempta- 
tion. To enlarge upon this theme would be too 
painful. Your own experience, limited though it 
be, will have shown you that men and women of 
all ranks and classes, that princes, ministers, states- 
men, soldiers and fair ladies there have been, who 
have yielded to that “spice of scoundrelism” which 
is at the bottom of all our hearts, that they have 
lost their high estates, some for power, others for 
love, adulation, money, the gratification of sensual 
pleasures or of personal revenge. Everyone, be 
he of high or low degree, has seen and knows thus 
much. The world is strewed over with wrecks 


of stranded characters, virtues and reputations. 


The victims of corruption cover their shame with 
generals’ uniforms and sweeping silks and velvets, 
with stars and orders, with high titles, gold em- 
broidery or lace veils. With such examples before 
our eyes, it behoves us all, writers and readers, to 
keep down the scoundrel within our hearts, and to 
pray that we may not be led into temptation. 
[ remain, Madam, 
Your very obedient servant, 


V INDEX. 


OF VEILBY. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF HERREDSFOGED* ELIK SORENSEN, 


(FROM THE DANISH.) 


Ar length, through the merciful dispensation | 


of God, and the kind endeavours of my dear master, | 
[ am, then, albeit unworthy, promoted to be Her- 
redsfoged and judge over this people. May the | 


great Judge of all lay His blessing upon me and 
grant me wisdom and righteousness worthily to fill | 
this difficult office! ‘ Every man’s judgment) 
cometh from the Lord !” | 

It is not good for man to be alone. Wherefore, 
being now able to support a wife, it behoves me to | 
look around for a helpmate. The daughter of the | 
pastor in Veilby is in good repute with all who! 


know her. Since the death of her mother she has 
directed the household with much good sense and 
thrift, and there being no other children than her- 
self and the student, she may expect a good penny 
when the old man departs this life. 

Morten Bruns, from Ingvorstrup, was here this 
day. He wanted to present me with a fattened 


‘calf - but I remembered Moses’ words: ‘‘ Cursed be 


they who take gifts.’ That man is overfond of 
litigation, and a horse-jockey and a boaster withal. 
I will have naught to do with him, save when I 
confront him in the judge’s seat. .... 











* District Magistrate. 
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I lave communed with God in heaven, and 
thereafter with my own heart; and it seems clear 
to me that the maiden Metta Qvist is the only 
woman with whom I would live and die. Yet 
will I keep a secret eye upon her some little 
while longer. Beauty deceiveth, and comeliness 
is a vain thing. Otherwise it is true and unde- 
niable that she is the loveliest woman my eyes ever 
beheld. ; 

[ love not that Morten Bruns—yet, truly, I 


OF VEILBY. 
No, no, friend Morten! Thou knowest not Erik 
Sorensen. 


Rob nct the poor because he is poor. 


Mr Soren, from Veilby, was here this morn- 
ing. He has got a new driver, Niels Bruns, 
brother to the man at Ingvorstrup. This same 
Niels, it seems, is a lazy fellow, and impudent 
and overbearing withal. The pastor wants him 
punished and put into confinement, but he has not 


know not wherefore. Whenever I see him, I feel| the necessary witnesses. I advised him to try 
something stirring in my mind, like the remem-| and get rid of the fellow at once, or else to bear 
brance of a bad dream; but so vague, so indistinct, | with him until his term was out. At first he 
that I cannot say if ever I have dreamt of him.) answered me rather sharply; but when he had 
Maybe it is a kind of foreboding. He came here | heard my reasons, he said I was right—nay, even 
again to-day to offer me a pair of bays—beautiful | thanked me for my good counsel. He is an over- 
animals, and over cheap; but this very circum-| hasty man, but not difficult to manage if you give 
stance made me suspicious. I knowthat he bought) him time to collect himself; wherefore we parted 
them separate for seventy dollars, and now he! good friends. Of Miss Metta not a word was 
would sell them to me for the same money—yet,| spoken. 

paired as they now are, they are worth one hundred| I have spent a very pleasant day at Veilby 
dollars. Is not this also meant as akind of bribe?! Parsonage. Mr. Séren was not at home when I 
Surely, he has another lawsuit in view: I will not | arrived, but Miss Metta received me with great 
have his bays. .... heartiness. She was sitting at her spinning-wheel 

This day I went upon a visit to the pastor of when I entered, and I think I saw her blush. I 
Veilby. He is a kind-hearted and a pious man, | marvel that I was so long before I could think of 
albeit obstinate, and easily moved to anger. Hej} anything to say. When I am in court, I am 
bears no contradiction, and is chary of his money | never at a loss; and when I have to examine a 
withal. ‘There was a peasant with him, who| prisoner, I can straightway find questions to put to 
wanted to obtain a reduction on his tithes. The! him: but in the presence of this sweet, innocent 
man is a sleek, cunning rogue, inasmuch as he| maiden, I felt as abashed as a culprit. At last 
wanted to obtain what he has no right to ask, for I bethought me of speaking to her about Ole 
he is not too highly taxed; but Master Séren| Andersen’s law-suit anent his turf-moor and his 
spoke to him in a tone as if he were not worthy | bit of meadow-land; but I know not how it came 
that a dog should take a bit of bread from him, and | about, that we passed from the meadow to the 
the more he scolded the higher waxed his wrath. | flowers; and the one word led to the other, about 
Well, the Lord help us! every man has his fail-| roses and violets and hearts-ease, until she got me 
ing. Mr. Séren means no evil all the while, for! out into the garden to look at her flower-beds. 
when he had done he bid his daughter give the Thus time passed until Mr. Séren returned. Then 
peasant a slice of bread and butter, and a glass of she went to the kitchen, and did not come back 
strong beer. She is apeculiarly pleasing and well-, until she brought in the supper. Just as she came 
behaved maiden. She greeted me so pleasantly | in, her father said to me, “ Methinks it is time for 
and modestly that my heart began to beat, and [| you also to consider about entering the holy state 
was not able to say one word to her. My upper| of wedlock;” !for we had been speaking of the 
farm-servant served in the house during three years. | magnificent wedding that had lately been cele- 
I will try and find out through him how she treats brated at Hégholm. At this the maiden red- 
the servants, and what other things he may know! dened like a budding rose. Her father smiled, 
about her. From the menials of a house one may at | and said, ‘‘I can see, my daughter, that thou hast 
times obtain the surest information. .... | been standing near the fire.” 

Ho, ho! Rasmus tells me that this Morten Bruns, I have reflected on the good man’s counsel 
was not long ago a suitor at Veilby Parsonage, | anent my marriage, and, with God's leave, it will 
and that he was refused. The pastor liked the pro- | not be long before I proceed to Veilby Parsonage 
posal well enough, for Morten Bruns is rich, but! to plead my suit, inasmuch as I look upon the 
the danghter would not, on any account, have him. | father’s words as a sly hint that he would not 
Mr. Soren, at first, spoke harshly to her ; but after- | object to have me for his son-in-law. And the 
wards, when he saw how much she was against it,! maiden—why did she blush so deeply? May I 
he allowed her to have her own way. From not interpret this in my favour? .... 
pride it was not, says Rasmus, for she is as! The poor man will keep his turf-moor and his 
humble as she is good, and she is not ashamed | bit of meadow-land; but the rich man’s heart, I 
to own that her father was born a peasant, just like | fear, swells with wrath towards me. Before the 
Bruns. , judgment was pronounced, he threw such scornful 

Now I know on what errand those Ingvorstrup| and mocking glances at poor Ole Andersen! At 
bays came to me, here in Rosmos. They were in-|the words “It is therefore deemed right,” he 
tended to draw the judge out of the straight path} looked round the court with a malicions and tri- 
of justice. Ole Andersen’s turfmoor and meadow-| umphant grin, as if he were already sure of the 











land: that pear was worth his apple, he thought.| victory: and I make no doubt he thought 80, 
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inasmuch as I know that he had expressed him- {conditioned wretch. 
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But the good pastor is so 


self to the effect that it was folly in that beggar to | hasty, and so obstinate withal ; and two hard stones 


think of gaining a cause from Aim. Thus, never- 
theless, it happened. When he heard the judg- 
ment, he turned as white as a sheet, and pressed 
his eyes and lips together. But he soon recovered, 
and, when leaving the court, said to his adversary, 
“T wish you joy of your bargain, Ole Andersen ! 
The loss of that quagmire will not make me a 
beggar—the oxen at Ingvorstrup will not lack 
hay for all that.” I heard him laugh aloud as 
soon as he got outside, and he made the wood 
resound with the cracking of his whip as he rode 
away. It is no light office, that of judge. For 
each judgment pronounced, one may reckon upon 
an enemy the more. May I but always keep a 
friend in my conscience! “Ye must be subject 
for conscience’ sake!” .... 

Yesterday was the happiest day of my life— 
my betrothal was celebrated in Veilby Parsonage. 
My future father-in-law discoursed on the words, 
“T have given my maid into thy bosom.” He 
explained, most touchingly, how he was about to 
deliver over to me his greatest earthly treasure, 
and enjoined me, above all things, to be kind to her. 
That will I—so help me,God! Little did I think 
that this severe—nay, I might say, harsh—man 
was at heart so tender. The tears at last forced 
themselves into his eyes, and his lips trembled 
with suppressed emotion. My dearest wept like 
a child, more particularly when he spoke of her 
departed mother; and when he pronounced the 
words, “Father and mother shall abandon thee, 
but the Lord will ever dwell with thee,” I also 
burst into tears. I thought of my own dear 
parents, whom God long ago called to His eternal 
dwellings, and then afterwards so mercifully pro- 
vided for me, poor bereaved child! 

When the ceremony was over, my own Metta 
gave me the first kiss. God gladden her soul !— 
she loves me very dearly. 

At table we were all very merry. Many of the 
deceased wife's kindred were present, but none of 
his, for he has but few, and they are distant 
relatives, and dwell far away in the north. The 
board was plentifully supplied with good wine and 
savoury viands, and after supper they danced until 
the early morn. The pastor from Lyngbye was 
there, as likewise he from Aalsiée, and he from 
Hyllested ; and the latter was so overcome that he 
Was carried to his bed. In truth, my future father- 
in-law himself drank over-much, but he was none 
the worse for it; he is atrue giant in strength, and 
could, I make no doubt, drink all the parsons in the 
Herred under the table. I perceived full well 
that he thought it would be a good joke to set 
my head a-whirling—but I was on my guard; 
moreover, [ am no lover of strong drinks. 
_In six weeks our wedding takes place. May 
God give His richest blessings thereunto ! : 

It was in an evil hour that my future father-in- 
law took that Niels Bruns into his service. He is 


an ill-tempered fellow; a worthy brother of the 
man of Ingvorstrup. ‘The wisest way would be to 
pay him his wages and send him off; surely it 
would be better than to lay hands on such an ill- 








grind not well together. He insists upon Niels 
staying out his time; yet this only leads to daily 
trouble. The other day he gave Niels a box on 
the ear, and the fellow threatened that “‘he would 
one day repay him ;” but there were no witnesses 
present. I have had the man before me, and have 
admonished and even threatened him, but he seemed 
not to heed my words. There is no good in him. 
My betrothed has likewise entreated her father to 
part with him, but he will not hear of it. How 
will it be when she removes to my home ? for she 
wards off many a trouble from the old man, and 
knows so well how to make things smooth. Surely 
she will be a loving wife unto me, “a fruitful vine 
upon the walls of mine house.” .... 

The catastrophe is a sorry one, yet well is it that 
it is over. Niels has absconded. My dear father- 
in-law is as wroth as a German, but in my heart I 
rejoice that he is rid of that bad man. It is true, 
when an opportunity offers, Bruns will of a surety 
seek to obtain revenge ; but we have law and justice 
in the land, and the judges will see us all righted. 
The pastor had set Niels to dig a piece of ground 
in the garden, but on coming out he found him, not 
digging but, leisurely resting on the spade and 
cracking nuts which he had plucked trom the 
hedge, his work being left undone. ‘The pastor 
scolded in no mild terms; the man replied that he 
was not engaged to tend the garden. Hereupon 
the pastor struck him twice in the face, and the 
fellow, throwing down the spade, retaliated with a 
volley of abuse. Hereupon the old man lost all 
self-control, and, seizing the spade, he dealt the 
fellow several blows with it. ‘This he ought not 
to have done, seeing that a spade is a dangerous 
weapon to strike with, more especially in anger, 
and when wielded by a strong arm. ‘The fellow 
first let himself fall to the ground, as if he were 
dead; but when the pastor, in great alarm, raised 
him up, he rushed from him, jumped through the 
hedge, and sped into the wood. ‘This is my father- 
in-law’s own relation of the facts. My betrothed 
is very uneasy; she is afraid that Niels will seek 
revenge in some way or other; that he will do an 
injury to the cattle, or, peradventure, set fire to 
the parsonage. With God’s help there is no 
danger. .... 

Only three weeks more, and my sweet Metta 
will enter my house as my bride. She has been 
here once already, and has inspected everything 
both within and without the house. She was much 
pleased, and commended the neatness and order 
that reigned everywhere. One thing alone she 
regretted, and that was that she was to leave her 
father. And verily he will sorely miss her; but 
I will do what I can to make amends for his loss ; 
I will exchange with him, and give him my own 
good Aunty Gertrude instead. She is a thrifty 
housewife, and very active for her age. 

My betrothed is an angel, and everybody says 
the same. Of a surety I will be a most happy 
man—glory be to the Lord alone! ... . 

It is very singular! Where can the fellow have 
concealed himself? Can he have fled from the 
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country? In every case it is a vexatious business. 
People are beginning to whisper all kinds of re- 
ports—calumnies, which I make no doubt emanate 
from Ingvorstrup. It would be grievous were 
they to reach the ears of my father-in-law. Had 
he but followed my counsel! Man’s wrath can do 
nought which is pleasing in the sight of God. I 
am, however, but a layman, and venture not to 
admonish a servant of the word of God, moreover, 
one so much older than myself. Well, I hope and 
trust the rumours will die out of themselves. 'To- 
morrow I am going to Veilby, and I will then 
learn whether he has heard of these gossipings. 

The new bracelets, which the goldsmith has 
sent, are very beautiful ; and will, I dare say, please 
my heart’s own Metta, if they do but fit her; the 
measure was taken in such a hurry, and with a 
blade of grass. The bed-furniture will do Aunty 
much credit; the fringe, in particular, is very 
pretty. oe 

My honoured father-in-law was much dejected 
and sorely troubled. I never saw him so before. 
Some busy-bodies have, unhappily, reported to 
him the rumours that are now circulating through- 
out the neighbourhood. Morten Bruns is known 
to have said that “he would make the parson 
produce his brother, were he even to dig him ont 
of the earth.” Perhaps, after all, the fellow is con- 
cealed at Ingvorstrup; meanwhile, disappeared he 
has, and no one has seen or heard aught of him 
since. My poor, dear betrothed is too anxious; 
she is troubled with forebodings and ominons 
dreams. .... , 

God have mercy upon us all! I am so over- 
come by terror and grief that I can with difficulty 
guide my pen. Full a hundred times has it fallen 
from my hand. My heart is so oppressed, and 
my thoughts so troubled, that I know not where 
to begin. It seems to have come upon me sud- 
denly, like a clap of thunder. Time is, to me, 
out of joint; morning and evening are as one; 
the whole dreadful day is like a flash of lightning, 
that has dashed to the ground the proud edifice of 
all my hopes and all my wishes. A venerable 
servant of God, the father of my betrothed wife, 
thrown into prison, loaded with irons, and accused 
of murder! One hope remains, albeit faint, that 
he may yet be found innocent; but, alas! this is 
but as the straw at which the drowning man 
catches. The evidence runs fearfully against him ; 
and I, oh, miserable man that I am, I am to be his 
And his daughter—his daughter, my 
betrothed bride! Lord and Saviour, have mercy 
upon us! [cannomore. .... 

Yesterday—oh, miserable day !—about half-an- 
hour before sunrise, Morten Bruns came hither to 
my house, and brought with him Jens Larsen, a 
cottager from Veilby, together with the cow-herd’s 
widow and her daughter, ibidem. Morten Bruns 
said to me, that he strongly suspected the pastor of 
Veilby of having slain his brother. I answered 


that I had heard these foul rumours, but that I re- 
garded them as foolish and malignant inventions, 
inasmuch as the pastor himself had assured me 
that the man had “ run away.” 

“Tf even it were so,” said he, “that Niels meant 





to leave the country, he would first have come to 
me, and informed me of it; whereas the matter 
stands very differently, as these good people here 
can prove; wherefore, I beg that you will examine 
them, as by your office you are bound to do.” 

“Think well of it,” I rejoined, “think well of 
it, my good Bruns; and ye also, good folks, before 
ye bring forward accusations against a worthy and 
much esteemed clergyman and pastor. Should 
you fail to prove your accusations, which I make 
no doubt you will, it will be no light matter for 

“ou.” 

, “Parson, or no parson,”’ cried Bruns, “it is 
written, ‘Thou shalt do no murder. It is also 
written, ‘The authorities bear not the sword in 
vain.’ We have law and justice in the land; 
and a murderer cannot escape punishment, had he 
even the Stiftamtmand* for his son-in-law.”’ 

I feigned not to understand the hint, and said, 
“Well, then, it shall be as you desire. Kirsten 
Madsdatter, what do you know about the matter 
of which Morten Bruns accuses your pastor? 
Speak the truth, as you shall answer for it before 
the throne of the Almighty, and as you will 
hereafter have to confirm it by the oath required 
by law.” 

Whereupon she made the following deposition. 
On the very day that Niels Bruns was said to have 
fled from the parsonage, she and her daughter 
Else had passed by the pastor’s garden, about the 
hour of noon. When they were very nearly in 
front of the stone hedge which incloses it on the 
eastern side, they heard some one calling Else. 
It was Niels Bruns, who was on the other side of 
the hazel-bushes, and who now bent back the 
branches, and asked Else if she would have some 
nuts. She took a handful, and then asked him 
what he was doing there. He answered that the 
pastor had ordered him to dig, but that the job 
was not to his taste, and that he preferred crack- 
ing nuts. Just then they heard a door in the 
house open, and Niels said, ‘ Now, give heed, and 
you will hear a preachment.” Directly after they 
heard (see they could not, because the hedge was 
too high, and the hazel-bushes too thick) how the 
two quarrelled, and how the one paid the other in 
kind. At last they heard the pastor cry, “I will 
beat thee, dog, until thou liest dead at my feet!” 
Whereupon there were sounds as of some one 
slapping another's face, and then they heard Niels 
calling the pastor a rogue and a hangman. To 
this the pastor made no reply, but they heard two 
blows, and saw the iron blade of a spade, as also 
part of the handle of the same, swung twice above 
the hedge-row; but who it was that was swinging 
the spade they could not discern, the hedge being 
so high and so thick. After this, all was quiet in 
the garden; and they (the cow-herd’s widow and 
her daughter), very much alarmed and excited, 
then hurried away to look after the cattle in 
the fields. I asked them whether they had not 
seen Niels Bruns come out of the garden, which 
they both denied, though they had several times 
turned to look back. 





* Administrator and magistrate of ‘a district, including several 
Herreds, 
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All this precisely tallied with the pastor's own 
account of the transaction; and that they had not 
seen the fellow come out of the garden was likely 
enough, as he might have jumped over the hedge | 
on the south side, seeing that this was equally 
near to the wood, whither the pastor said he had 
turned his steps. 

Hereupon I declared to Morten Bruns that the 
evidence rendered proved nothing as regarded the 
alleged murder, more particularly as the pastor 
had related to me the whole occurrence precisely 
as the women had stated it. He answered me 
with a bitter smile, and begged me to examine 
the third witness, which I did accordingly. Jens 
Larsen deposed, that one evening very late (but, 
as far as he remembered, it was not the evening 
that Niels Bruns had absconded, but the one fol- 
lowing), as he was returning home from Tolstrup, 
and was passing, as usual, along the footpath which 
runs along the southern side of the pastor’s gar- 
den, he heard, from within the garden, the sound 
as of some one digging the earth. At first he was 
somewhat startled; but seeing that it was clear 
moonlight, he determined to find out who it was 
that was working in the garden at that late hour; 
whereupon he slipped off his wooden shoes, climbed 
up the hedge, and with his hands parted the 
branches of the hazel-bushes, so as to enable him- 
self to see. Through this he saw the pastor, in 
the green dressing-gown he usually wore, and with 
a white cotton nightcap on his head, busied in 
levelling the earth with a spade; but more than 
this he did not see, for the pastor suddenly turned 
round as if some sound had struck upon his ear, 
and witness being afraid of detection, let himself 
slip down from the dike, and ran away as fast as 
he could. 

Albeit I was puzzled to know what the pastor 
could be doing in the garden at that hour of the 
night, yet I could discern naught in this circum- 
stance to confirm the suspicion of murder; and I 
said as much to the plaintiff, exhorting him, at 
the same time, not only to withdraw his accusa- 
tion, but to declare publicly that the rumours 
in cirenlation regarding this business were un- 
founded, and likewise to disclaim any part in 
them. To this he answered, “Not until I have 
seen what the parson has buried in his garden.” 
“Then,” said I, “it will be too late, and you will 
have endangered your own welfare and reputa- 
tion.” “ T owe this much to my brother,” rejoined 
he, “and I have a right to expect that the lawful 
authorities will lend me their aid.” 

Being thus called upon, I could no longer 
refuse ; wherefore I proceeded with the plaintiff 
and the witnesses tu Veilby, sorely troubled in 
heart ; not that I had any fear of finding the body 
of the supposed fugitive in the pastor's garden, but 
because dreaded the shock and the anxiety our 
coming would cause my betrothed and her father. 
On the road thither my thoughts ran solely on 
the severest punishment that the laws would allow | 
me to impose upon the calumniator. Merciful 
Heaven! little did I think what awaited me! 

_ It was my intention to draw the pastor aside, 
in order to prepare him, and to give him time to 





| Herredsfoged to search for him!”’ 
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collect himself; but Morten Bruns was quicker than 


I. AsI drove into the courtyard, he dashed past 


me, and right up to the door, crying out to the 
pastor, who came out to mect us, “ People say 
that you have murdered my brother, and buried 


him in your garden; and I am now come with the 


The pastor 


was so taken aback that he could not utter a syllable, 
until I jumped out of the carriage and said to him, 
“Such are the accusations made against you—you 
have now heard them in plain terms; by virtue of 
my office I am bound to comply with the wishes of 
this man, while your honour and reputation now 
in like manner demand that the truth should be 
made manifest, and that the evil tongues of the 
calumniators should be silenced.” “It is hard, 
nevertheless,” said he, “that a man of my ealling 
should be required to disprove such a fearful accu- 
sation; but as you will have it so, I will offer no 
resistance: my house and garden are open to your 
search.” We then walked through the house into 
the garden. Here we met my betrothe |, who 
seemed alarmed when she saw Bruns. I whispered 
hastily toher: “ Be of good cheer, dearest! Go in, 
and do not alarm yourself; the enemy is hastening 
towards his own destruction *” 

Morten Bruns now walked before us, eastwards, 
towards the hawthorn hedge; we others followed 
together with the pastor's farm-servants, whom the 
latter himself had ordered to accompany us with 
spades and mattocks. The accuser stood for some 
time looking around him, until we came up ; where- 
upon he pointed to a certain spot and said: “'The 
earth in that spot looks as though it had been lately 
thrown up; we must search there.” “Dig away, 
men!” cried the pastor, in an angry voice. ‘lhe men 
commenced work, but Bruns, who seemed to think 
that they were not quick enough, snatched the 
spade from one of them and began to dig with 
much diligence. When they had thrown up a few 
shovelsfull, the ground, however, proved so hard, 
that it was evident it had not been broken up for a 
long while—peradventure not for many years. 
With one exception we all rejoiced in heart, and 
the pastor more than any of us. He began already 
to crow over his adversary, and said to him ina 
mocking tone: “Did you get anything for your 
trouble, slanderer?” ‘The latter gave no answer, 
but, after having pondered a moment, he cried out : 
“Jens Larsen, where was it you saw the pastor 
digging?” Up to this moment Jens Larsen had 
stood silently looking on with folded arms. When 
Bruns thus addressed him, he started as if out of a 
dream, looked round, and then pointed towards a 
spot about three or four fathoms from where he 
stood. “ Methinksit was there,” hesaid. “What 
is that you are saying, Jens,’’ asked the pastor 
angrily, “when have I been digging in the gar- 
den?” Bruns heeded him not, but called to the 
men to begin work on the spot Lars had pointed 
out. There was here a heap of cabbage-stalks, 
dried branches, and other rubbish, which they re- 


moved before they began to dig. ; 
I was standing, easy in mind and with a light 


heart speaking in a cheerful tone to the pastor 


about the punishment to which the accuser had 
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rendered himself liable, when one of the men cried 


out, “Christ preserve us!” We looked round ; the 
crown of a hat was visible above the earth. 
“Here, for a surety, we shall find him we are 
seeking,” cried Bruns ; “ it is Niels’ hat ; I know it.” 

My blood turned to ice; it was as if my every 
hope were struck to the ground. “Dig away! 
dig away!” cried the dreadful blood-avenger, 
while he exerted his own strength to the utmost. 
I looked at the pastor. He was pale as a corpse, 
and was staring with a fixed look of horror at the 
dreadful spot. Another cry burst from the men; 
an arm appeared, as if stretched out of the grave 
towards the diggers. ‘See,’ cried Bruns, “he 
stretches his arm towards me. Yes, brother Niels, 
but a brief space, and thou shalt be avenged!” The 
whole corpse was soon disinterred. There could be 
no doubt it was the missing man. ‘The face could 
not be recognised, seeing that decomposition had 
commenced, and that the bone of the nose had been 
broken and flattened; but all his clothes, unto his 
very shirt with his name marked on it, were iden- 
tified by ail his fellow-servants; even a leaden ring 
in the left ear of the corpse was recognised as one 
which Niels had worn for several years. 

“Come now, parson, and lay thy hand on the 
dead if thou darest!” cried Bruns. “ Omnipotent 
God!” sighed the pastor, “‘ Thou wilt bear wit- 
ness to mine innocence. Strike him I did, but not 
otherwise than that he was able to run away. 
Bitterly must I rue it; but who has buried him 
the all-seeing God alone knows.’ “Qh, yes, Jens 
Larsen also knows,” cried Bruns, scoffing; “and, 
peradventure, some one else besides. Master Her- 
redsfoged, it will be your duty to examine his 
menials; but, first and foremost, I expect that ve 
will make sure of this wolf in sheep's clothing.” 

Merciful Heaven! I could no longer doubt; the 
case was too manifest; and I felt as if ready to sink 
into the earth from terror and indignation. Just 
as I was on the point of telling the pastor that he 
must now prepare to go to prison, he himself ad- 
dressed me. He was pale, and trembled like an 
aspen leaf. “Appearances are against me,” he 
said, “ inasmuch as this is a work of Satan and his 
angels; but He still lives who will, at His pleasure, 
make my innocence manifest. Come, Mr. Herreds- 
foged, in prison and in chains I will await what 
He in his wisdom shall decree. Comfort my 
daughter, and forget not that she is your betrothed.” 
Scarce had he pronounced these words when I 
heard a scream and a fall behind me. It was my 
betrothed ; she lay there in a swoon on the ground. 
Would to God we had both lain so, and had never 
awakened again! I lifted her up, and took her in 
my arms—I believed she was dead ; but her father 
took her from me, and carried her into the house, 
while I was summoned to examine once more the 
dead body, and the wound in the head, which was 
not deep, albeit the skull was cracked; and it was 
evident that this had been done with a spade, or 
some such instrument. 

We then all went into the house. By this 
time my betrothed had recovered from her swoon. 
She threw herself on my breast, and conjured me 
in the name of God, and of all that I held sacred, 


| to save her father from this dreadful affliction ; and 


then implored me, for the sake of the love we bore 
each other, to let her follow him to prison; which 
prayer I granted. I went with them myself to 
Grenaae,® but the Lord only knows what I suffered, 
Neither of us spoke one word during the whole 
of this sorrowful journey. I parted from them 
with a broken heart. 

The corpse has been placed in a coffin which 
Jens Larsen had ready prepared for himself; to- 
morrow it will be decently interred in Veilby 
churchyard. 

To-morrow the first examination of witnesses is 
to take place. God strengthen me, miserable man! 

Oh, had I never obtained this position, which, 
fool that I was, I so greatly coveted! It is a sor- 
rowful office, that of judge—could I but exchange 
with one of the constables! When this servant of 
the Lord was placed before me in court, bound in 
irons hand and foot, I could not but think of the 
Lord as he was delivered to Pontius Pilate; and 
it seemed to me as if the voice of my betrothed— 
God preserve her! she is lying ill in Grenaae— 
whispered in mine ear, “ Have thou nothing to do 
with that just man!” Oh, would to God he were 
indeed just!—but I discern not the most dis- 
tant likelihood. The first three witnesses con- 
firmed with uplifted fingers+ their former state- 
ments, word by word: naught was added, naught 
withdrawn. Moreover, three additional witnesses 
now appeared, viz., the pastor’s two farm-servants 
and the dairy-maid. The two former explained 
how, on the day of the murder, they had been 
sitting near the open window in the servants’ room, 
and had heard distinctly how the pastor and the 
man Niels were quarrelling, and how the former 
had cried out (even as the cowherd’s widow and 
her daughter had deposed), “I will slay thee, 
dog! thou shalt lie dead at my feet!” Moreover, 
they had twice before heard the pastor threaten 
Niels Bruns with the like. Furthermore, they 
deposed that when the pastor was wroth, he 
thought little of striking with the first thing he 
found at hand, and that he had thus once struck 
a former servant with a wooden sledge-hammer. 
The dairy-maid deposed, that on the night when 
Jens Larsen saw the pastor in the garden, she 
was lying awake in bed, and heard the door lead- 
ing from the passage into the garden creak ; and 
that when she rose and peeped out, she saw the 
pastor, in his dressing-gown and nightcap, go out 
into the garden. What he did there, she saw not; 
but, about an hour afterwards, she again heard the 
creaking of the garden-door. 

When the examination of the witnesses was 
concluded, and I asked the unhappy culprit whether 
he would confess the deed, or whether he had 
anything to say in his own defence, he folded his 
hands on his bosom and said, “So help me God 
and His Holy Word, I will speak nothing but the 
truth ; yet have I naught to say about this matter 


— 





* A little town in Jutland.—Tr. 
+ When oath is administered by a court of law in Denmark, 
the person who takes the oath is made to stretch out three fingers 





of the right hand, as symbolical of the three Persons of the 
Trinity.—Tr. 
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more than I have already confessed. I struck | intent to murder. Well do I know that it w& ever 
deceased with the spade, but not otherwise than! his wont to threaten those against whom he was 
that he was able to run away from me and out of! wroth, “that he would repay them one day when 
the garden: what became of him afterwards, or| least they expected it;” bat I am not aware that 
how he came to be buried in my garden, I know} he ever fulfilled these threats. Now, it is in nature 
not. As for the evidence of Jens Larsen and the! that every man should desire to save his own life 
dairy-maid, who say that they saw me in the gar-| and honour if he can, wherefore he perseveres in 
den in the night, it is either a foul lie or it is a) his denial as long as he is able. 

hellish delusion. Miserable man that I am! I) Morten Bruns (he is a hard-hearted man—bad 
have no one on earth to speak in my defence— enough before, but worse now that he is wrought 
that I clearly see: if He in heaven likewise re-| up by the death of his brother), began to speak of 
main silent, I have only to submit to His inscrut-| certain instruments which would make the most 
able will.” Hereupon he heaved a deep sigh, | hardened sinner confess; but God forbid that I 


bowed his head, and let his arms drop. 

Many of the by-standers could not refrain from 
weeping. Low murmurs were heard, that after 
all he might be innocent; but this was but the 
effect of their hearts’ emotion and pity. My heart 
likewise would willingly have acquitted him ; but 
the feelings must not obscure the judge's reason : 
neither pity nor hatred, neither favour nor jealousy 
must weigh one grain in the scales of justice. In 
accordance with my conscience I am come to no 
other conclusion than that the accused has slain Niels 
Bruns, albeit not with malice prepense, nor with 





should have recourse to torture with such a man. 
And what is this, indeed, but a test of bodily and 
spiritual strength, or weakness? He who is able 
to bear the torture, and he who succumbs under 
it—may they not both lie? <A forced confession 
can never be relied on as truth. Nay, sooner will 
I desert the judgment-seat, and lay down my 
painful office. 

Alas! my sweet, gentle betrothed! She is, then, 
lost to me for this world, albeit I love her so ten- 
derly. 


(To be concluded in our next,) 





ROUGH NOTES ON THE FRENCH 


Tue first thing which strikes the military in- 
quirer into the affairs of the French army is the 
severity of discipline which pervades the whole 
of the service. French military discipline is 
more highly strained than the discipline of any 
European army, not excluding the armies of Eng- 
land and Prussia. A French soldier is invariably 
punished for acts of neglect, &c., which in any 
other army would pass unnoticed, or if noticed, 
uncared for. For instance, it is considered a grave 
misdemeanour, and punished with three days’ 
arrest in the Salle de Police, if a soldier happen 
to leave the barracks, though it be only for a walk 
or call in town, without having first completely 
packed his knapsack, so as to be able to strap it on 
at a second’s warning, and march, if need be, to 
the end of the world. It has frequently been a 


subject of astonishment for foreign officers to be-| ( 


hold this rigidity of discipline in the midst of 
political confusion. Even those who would fain 
call the French a nation of lunatics must needs 
admit that “there is method in this madness.” 
We will try to explain what to casual inquirers 
appears almost inexplicable. The French strict- 
ness of discipline is produced by “ twofold action :” 
by the idea of that indefinite quantity which is 
commonly known by the name of “the French 
nationality ;” and by the very sensible and humane 
manner in which the soldiers are treated by their 
officers. All officers of all grades are incessantly 
occupied in training the soldier's mind to inde- 
pendent thought. The French soldier is not a 
soulless shooting or slashing machine; he is con- 
sidered as a thinking and reasonable being, and 
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respected accordingly. In some European coun 
tries, the officers, at least many of them, will still 
protest that the most ignorant and the most stupid 
soldiers are the best. A French officer will tell 
you that none but intelligent soldiers are fit for their 
business. And since this is their plan, they com- 
mence on the very first day of a recruit’s joining 
by explaining to him why such-and-such a thing is 
done in such-and-such a manner, and why no other 
manner would do. The purpose of all manceuvres, 
and even of bodily movements, their sequence and 
necessity, and the importance of seemingly unim- 
portant minutie—all are explained. ‘The morn- 
ing’s drill is preceded by theoretical instruction 
respecting all the new movements which are to be 
practised in the course of the day; and to insure a 
full understanding from all, the officer in command 
for French officers are not too gentlemanly for the 
duties of the he calls some recruits from 
the ranks to repeat the lesson they have just been 
learning to their comrades. In this manner they 
are tgught to think, to learn, and to instruct; and 
this system enables the French generals to com- 
mand the boldest and most complicated manceuvres, 
and the troops to execute them without irregu- 
larity. _ And it is by the exercise of his reasoning- 
faculties that the French soldier understands (and 
by far better too than he would by means of a 
score or so of general orders) that no army can 
exist without discipline, and that, next to courage, 
subordination is the soldier's best, brightest aud 
most essential quality ; and every French soldier 
is strongly interested in the reputation and the 
glory of the French army. He is most sensitive 
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on the:point of regimental honour. Since he wears 
his regiment's uniform, he feels that it would be a 

rsonal disgrace to him if that regiment were 
eclipsed by any other corps in the service. The 
very maddest Republicans in the army know that 
war is an essential condition to their aims, and 
that in such a war victory is likely to be on the 
side of the best disciplined troops. There are 
large masses of Red Republicans in the French 
army, and these men would gladly plant the blood- 
red standard on the towers of the continental cities. 
But the most violent among these social democrats 
are the most punctual in their military duties. 
Indeed, they do all in their power to enforce the 
same discipline on their comrades. Even the 
Provisional Government of February, 1848, made 
no attempt to reduce the army or to shake the dis- 
cipline of the troops. Desirous of asserting their 
insane principles as they were, they knew that a 
foreign war must, sooner or later, break out. As 


'tuitous self-abasement. The individual soldier js, 
in many instances, overbearing and inflated with 
his martial superiority; he shrugs his shoulders 
and sneers at the pekin, or civilian. He is es- 
tranged from his home, and isolated by absence, 
foreign expeditions and frequent changes of garri- 
‘son; and these make him at times savage and 
brutal. But his soldier’s pride vanishes whenever 
he is opposed to the people at large, as represented 
by the Garde Nationale. Mons. Bonaparte’s chief 
object on the 2nd December was to preveni the 
calling out of the National Guard. For to the 
French soldier there is nothing more dear and 
sacred than the peuple de la France, of which 
he himself is part; and a thoroughly unpopular 
banotery say is therefore not likely to be sup- 
ported by the army. 





| It is understood that these niceties of feeling 
disappear at the first mention of a foreign expedi- 
tion. The French army is a strong and willing 


for the faults which the German democrats com- | tool in the hands of an ambitious dictator ; it sup- 
mitted during the revolutionary mania of 1848, | ports his foreign wars, so he knows but how to 
they are altogether impossible in the French army. | flatter its military pride. The expedition to Rome 
The Radicals in the German National Assembly | was very unpopular among the troops which were 


voted on one and the same day for the abolition of 


standing armies and for a war against Russia, which | 


war was to b2 made by militia and free-corps. 
Nor is it possible for Frenchmen to imitate the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, whose army, when opposed 
to the enemy, was on the point of being demoralised 
by means of democratic agents, whose political 
views were opposed to all subordination. These 
things are effectually prevented by French military 
instinct, and by their high sense of national honour. 
The most dissolute French free-corps, and, in- 
deed, a corps of Paris gamins, is sure, from the 
first day of its existence, to adopt a stricter dis- 
cipline, and to yield a more unhesitating and im- 
plicit obedience to their officers, than any assem- 
blage of the ponderous and methodical Germans 
ever will do. Among the French, the very recruits 
seem to know that a bad general, so his orders be 
but executed, is better than an army of good gene- 
rals, who command to perfection, while there is no 
one to obey. 

Though obedient to orders, the French army is 
not likely to remain, for any length of time, a mere 
tool of revolution and tyranny on the soil of 
France. ‘The army owns neither king nor presi- 
dent ; it is essentially a national army. It will 
suppress an insurrection, however powerful and 
formidable that insurrection may be; but in the 
long-run the French soldier will side with the 
majority of the National Guard. The National 
Guard of Paris, the centre of France, was at one 
time the arbiter of the country’s fate: thus in 1830 


and 1848, and the same thing would happen again, | 
On the 4th 


if similar events were to take place. 
and 5th of December last the insurrection was put 


down by the army of Paris, not because it was not | 
justified, but because it was not general. In_ 


despite of bribes, crosses and banquets, the French 
army will carry the coup d'état not one inch fur- 


sent on it. ‘Their sympathies were with the 
|Romans, and they would gladly have defended 
‘their cause. But once in the field, all their pri- 
vate feelings were absorbed by military ambition, 
and they attacked and conquered Rome as they 
would have conquered it if the place, instead of 
being held by brother Republicans, had been held 
by their own brethren. Last year, in a café at 
‘Toulon, we listened to the conversation of some 
“sergeants-majors. ridiculing several of their com- 
rades, who had just come back from Rome. They 
said it was a disgrace to French troops to fight for 
such a cause, and to act as allies to the Austrian 
“ Stockschlager.”. Whereupon one of the men said 
that the expedition to Rome was indeed a mon- 
strous crime, but its disgrace lay with the President. 
It was the soldier's duty to fight against the 
Romans and to conquer them. Or was the world 
to say that French soldiers were not a match for 
Roman republicans? All the soldiers present ex- 
pressed their approbation of this sentiment, and 
no further remarks were made on the subject of 
the Roman expedition. 

All French soldiers of all grades are inspired by 
the idea of fighting “ pour la gloire et I’ honneur 
de la France.” For many years past, Algiers has 
been the only country where this ambition might 
be satisfied. On that station, the service is most 
arduous and fatiguing, and the troops must be 
ready by day and by night to ward off the attacks 
of a blood-thirsty and unaccountable enemy, who 
will fall upon them when they least expect it, and 
who disappear almost miraculously, whenever an 
attack is made upon them. Strong patrols, inces- 
santly moving around the camp, and an elaborate 
system of videttes, are essential in the interior of 





Algeria; and the slightest neglect is terribly 
punished by the slaughter of the indolent or care- 
less. ‘Thus, for instance, in the course of last sum- 
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ther than the national will desires. The French | mer, two companies of the 9th Regiment were sur- 
soldier respects the people's sovereignty, even when | prised aud butchered by the Kabyles. Nor ought 
that sovereignty manifests itself by an act of gra- jit to be forgotten, that amidst these dangers and 
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fatigues, the provisions are scarce and bad, that 
the days are very hot and the nights very cold, 
and that the regiments in their bivouacks are deci- 
mated by want, fatigue and disease. And, in de- 
spite of all this, the French troops are fond of the 
Algerine service. Whenever a regiment is ordered 
to that station, the joy of the soldiers is extreme. 
Almost every number of the “Moniteurdel’ Armée” 
shows that officers in French garrisons desire to 
exchange into Algerine regiments, even at the 
sacrifice of ancienneté,—all ‘pour la.gloire et 
’ honneur.” Nor ought it to be forgotten, how 
valuable Algeria is and has been for the instruction 
of the French army. ‘The young troops are in 
that country broken to fatigues, and efficiently 
trained to the service on the outposts; and these 
are more difficult to learn than the fighting in lines 
or squares in a pitched battle. Owing to the fre- 
quent dislocation of the troops, almost all the regi- 
ments of the line have had their Algerine season ; 
and most of them have officers and sergeants who 
fought in an Algerine campaign. Thus, the French 
infantry has the best possible training in the most 
important branches of military service. <Alzeria, 
too, is a means of discipline for the regiments in 
France. The ‘ Disciplinary Compagnies” in that 
province are composed of soldiers who have been 
frequently punished, not for real military offences, 
but for a wild and dissolute behaviour. In Al- 
geria, these faults are corrected by the most fa- 
tiguing service, by the construction of earth-works, 
roads, fortifications, &c. The pugnacity of the 
young scapegraces finds ample scope in desperate 
hand to hand conflicts with the Arabs. The “ Dis- 
ciplinary Compagnies” fight to the last man; and 
one of them did, in the course of last year, most 
excellent service in supporting the expedition into 
Lesser Kabylia. Many a brave soldier, after sow- 
ing his wild oats in that arduous service, has come 
back to his regiment decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honour ; while, but for Algiers and 
its practical military academy, he might have died 
on the seaffold or in the Bagno. ‘The Algerine 
station offers, moreover, a splendid opportunity 
for distinction to the restless and‘ talented among 
the officers and soldiers. The great French Ge- 
nerals of our own days, such as Changarnier, La- 
morici¢re, Cavaignac and Bedeau, have all been 
trained in Africa. The corps which are usually 
stationed in Africa—for instance, the Foreign Le- 
gion, the Zuaves, the Native Rifles, the Disci- 
plinary Compagnies, and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique 
and the Spahis, are continually reinforced by ad- 
venturous volunteers, officers and sergeants from 
French regiments. Many of these fall from the 
bullets of the enemy, or, broken by fatigue, they 
die in the hospitals. But those who survive return 
young in years and old in action, energetic, and 
tempered by experience. 

I'he desire to pluck honour and glory from the 
standards of a foreign enemy excited the French 
army to frantic demonstrations of joy on the occa- 
sion of Mons. Bonaparte’s first election to the Pre- 
sidency. He is, after all, the nephew of the man 
Who made the French army what it is. On the 
occasion of that first election, we witnessed the 
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| transports of the troops near Lyons. Their enthu- 
'siasm was almost terrific. They fancied that the 
war must needs begin; they longed to march into 
Italy or to cross the Channel, to fight against the 
Austrians or the English. But their chief desire 
was to coyquer the whole of Italy, and to form the 
Peninsula into a large state, which they wished to 
place under the protection of France. 

The military code is most severe; and, in cases 
of insubordination, French courts-martial will 
pronounce a capital sentence where the military 
‘tribunals of other countries would inflict a more 
‘lenient punishment; but corporal punishment is 
altogether banished from the national army. Their 
military punishments are—arrest, forced labour, 
removal to the Disciplinary Compagnies, the Bagno, 
and shooting. A French officer never thinks of 
beating or even of slanging a soldier, for that 
soldier, he considers, may one day become his 
brother officer. The soldiers themselves make a 
point of excluding all low and vulgar abuse from 
their own conversation. Cases of assault and 
battery, with sticks and fists, are of rare occur- 
rence ; and when they occur the punishment is 
most severe. On the other hand, duels among the 
soldiers themselves are frequently ignored, or, 
when punished, the punishment is merely nominal. 
Duels are frequent among the soldiers, and general 
among the non-commissioned officers. 

The French soldier's term of service is six 
years. ‘The young men of twenty-one are taken 
into the conscription; and, at the age of twenty- 
two, the recruits are drafted into the various rexgi- 
ments. Thus the soldier has usually completed his 
twenty-seventh year before he is permitted to 
return into civil life, and follow up his former 
trade or profession. ‘This term of service is too 
long for a nation whose natural gifts are all in the 
direction of military life. The Republicans, in- 
deed, protest against the practice, and predict that 
under the Republic as it ought to be, the service 
would be confined to two or three years. But 
still, there is no denying the fact that this length- 
ened service hardens the soldier, and accustoms 
him to the duties and fatigues of military life. 
The French regiments are continually marching 
from place to place, from Strasburg to Paris, from 
Paris to Perpignan, or perhaps to Algiers or 
Rome. Fresh squads of recruits are drafted into 
the regiments from the districts of their temporary 
garrisons, and thus the various companies are 
composed of natives of almost all the provinces of 
France. Hence the bodies of troops have no 
provincial character ; they are thoroughly nation- 
alised. 

One of the chief means to promote discipline, 
and to keep alive the sentiment of military honour, 
is the possibility which every soldier has to rise 
by immaculate conduct to the highest dignities. 
Napoleon’s saying, that “every French soldier 
carries his marshal's baton in his cartridge-box,” 
has still some meaning. One-half of the vacancies 
in the regiments are supplied by sergeants who 
are promoted from the ranks, while the other half 
is taken from the military academies. Nobody 
thinks of inquiring into the birth and parentage 
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of such a sergeant; no one cares whether he is the 
son of a tinker or of a general; but the one thing 
inquired into and cared for, is his conduct as a 
soldier. We know of cases in which very efficient 
sergeant-majors could not obtain their “ grade ” 
because their general sobriety was suspected. For 
their promotion to the rank of an officer, it is 
necessary that the sergeants should acquire some 
indispensable theoretical knowledge ; and talented 
men are, for that purpose, permitted to study at 
the military academies. The promotions, up to 
the rank of captain, are regulated according to the 
length of service ; the captain’s promotion depends 
upon the Minister of War. No army in the 
world has so many old captains, and such a 
number of young, energetic field-officers, espe- 
cially generals, whose career has been most rapid. 
It is understood that merit alone has no share in 
this rapid promotion, and that patronage is a 
powerful instrument in the hands of the Minister 
of War. 

Birth, indeed, goes for very little in military 
promotion; for among the French field-officers 
are many men of low origin, who have been 
promoted from the ranks; and the utter and irre- 
mediable downfall of the old French nobility ie 
nowhere so perceptible as in the army, ‘Tin 
French officers have no particular station u 
society. ‘Their frequent changes of garrisons, and 
the cares of their duty, tend to isolate them; an 
their leisure-hours are usually passed in cafés an 
eating-houses. 

The French army, superior in its numbers to 
the Austrian, and vastly superior to the English 
army, is composed of one and the same nation; 
and this fact alone secures to it a great importance 
in all future wars. Neither the natives of Alsace 
nor those of the Basques, neither the Provengals 
nor the Celts from Brittany (being four of the most 
heterogeneous elements of the French army), ever 
dream of separating their native provinces from 
the fates of France. They laugh at one another, 
and they are jealous of each other, but in a 
foreign war they are all Frenchmen, and nothing 
but Frenchmen. Whatever the party dissen- 
sions of France may be, her power against 
foreign nations remains the same. Animated by 
their national vanity, the French can never stoop 
to accept foreign auxiliaries in a war against their 
own countrymen. And the same vanity or pride 
will cause them to rally round their national 
standard whenever they are led to believe that a 
foreign power threatens the national independence 
of their domestic slavery. 

The French infantry (minus the Algerine corps) 
consists of seventy-five regiments of the line, 
twenty-five light regiments, and ten battalions 
Chasseurs & Pied or rifles. Each regiment of 
three battalions has eighteen companies. Each 
battalion of rifles has six companies. This makes 
a total of 310 battalions and 1,860 companies, 
amounting altogether to 276,000 men; but when 
the army is placed on a war-footing, two additional 
companies are joined to each battalion. The regi- 
ments of the line and the light regiments are dis- 
tinguished by the latter having yellow facings to 
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their tunics and jackets, and by their officers’ 
epaulettes being of silver, while the line officers 
have gilt epaulettes. Each regiment has six com- 
panies in peace and eight in war, and among them 
one company of grenadiers on its right wing, and 
a company of voltigeurs on the left; the rest 
(four in peace and six in war) are companies du 
centre, In the case of a campaign two companies 
du centre remain behind and form the depot of the 
regiment. Thus, for instance, the regiments of the 
line at Rome and in Algeria are each of four com- 
panies per battalion, for two of their companies 
du centre are in France acting as depots. To 
enable a soldier to enter the companies of grena- 
diers or voltigeurs (these companies are compagnites 
d’élite) he must have passed six months at least, 
and generally one or two years, in the companies 
du centre. His pay in the companies d’élite is 
250 francs above the usual pay. The officers are 
in the same position. Besides the soldiers who 
carry their muskets, each company of infantry has 
two sappers, two tambours and two buglemen. 
The corps of officers consists of one captain, one 
lieutenant, and one second-lieutenant. Each bat- 
talion has one commander and one adjutant-major, 
who acts as adjutant; and each regiment one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, one 
standard-bearer, and, besides these, one capitaine 
trésorier, one capitaine d'ajustement, and sundry 
other officers of the kind. ‘The rifle battalions 
have commanders and majors; in all other respects 
they are officered as the line. The above state- 
ment shows that officers abound in the French 
regiments. Hence the infantry is usually accurate 
and expert in its manceuvres. The soldiers of the 
light regiments and of the line are armed with 
smooth-bore muskets, with capital percussion 
locks and bayonets. The rifles carry rifled bores 
and short dirk, which can be used as a bayonet. 
All the grenadiers, voltigeurs, and all the sergeants 
of the infantry, carry a broad straight-fashioned 
knife in a black belt, which also serves for the 
support of a small cartridge-box behind, which in 
action is removable to the front part of the body. 
The soldiers of the companies du centre have no 
knife, but only a bayonet. 

The infantry uniform consists of a dark-blue 
tunic, relieved by scarlet “ passepoils,”’ in the man- 
ner of the “ waffenrock” or doublet of the Prussian 
soldiers. The French tunic, however, is longer 
and wider. The light regiments, as before stated, 
have yellow facings, and the facings of the line are 
dark blue with blue epaulettes bordered with red. 
The line wears long wide trousers of red cloth. 
Their heads are covered with a small cap of dark- 
blue cloth, bordered with red and marked with the 
number 'of the regiment in brass. The soldier's 
fatigue-dress consists of a short blue jacket, and in 
winter or bad weather of a long, comfortable cloak — 
of strong, grey cloth, with fastenings for the fringed 
epaulettes of the grenadiers and voltigeurs. On 
the march their boots are protected by white linen 
gaiters; and, on parade or guard, all the soldiers 
have stout white cotton gloves. The riflemen have 
dark-blue tunics, dark-green fringed epaulettes, and 
wide trousers of iron-grey. The officers, according 
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to their various ranks, have epaulettes of gold 
or silver; but their uniform generally is very much 
like that of the privates. Their long heavy swords 
are supported by a belt of black patent leather ; on 
parade their belt consists of a piece of gold cloth. 
‘The sergeants are marked by pieces of gold lace on 
their sleeves. All the various articles of dress are 
of strong cloth, neat of appearance and comfortable 
in wear. The leathern belts, &c., too, are strong, 
light, and most comfortably arranged. 

The military education of French infantry sol- 
diers is admirable. ‘The great object is to make 
them quick and easy in their movements; the 
soldiers are scarcely ever degraded into machines. 
Hence, the soldiers perform their exercises care- 
lessly and almost negligently; and our drill-ser- 
geants would probably not like their appearance. 
Our guards, and even our marching regiments, 
make a more imposing impression on parade ; their 
lines are straighter, their muskets are carried with 
greater rigidity; while the French foot pass at a 
rapid, dashing pace, seemingly very unconcerned 
as to the exact height and balance of their muskets, 
if but the distances between the troops and com- 
panies are observed, and if but the flank-move- 
ments and the deployades are performed without 
fault or even hesjtation. Their manceuvres are all 
most rapid. Rapidity and correctness are the 
great objects of their drill; and woe to the officer or 
soldier who, in the most difficult manceuvre, were 
to Jose his place or to reach it too late, though only 
by asecond! Whether or not such and such a 
thing looks well on parade is a minor consider- 
ation. Skirmishing is a great object of study for 
the French infantry—our drill-yard wants even the 
name—and all thesoldiers must be clever and expert 
tirailleurs. Here they are assisted by their natural 
instincts. No infantry on earth can compete with the 
french in skirmishing, especially in the art of taking 
advantage of the ground, and in their quick and 
orderly return to the ranks. We have watched the 
French tirailleurs on the practice-ground and under 
the enemy’s fire; and we have at all times found 
them orderly and rapid in their movements, ad- 
vancing and retreating without the least appear- 
ance of confusion. Never on any occasion did the 
soldiers run to and fro without a definite aim. The 
firing in files and platoons, however, is not by any 
means the forte of the French infantry. The sol- 
diers are too eager and excited to fire with any- 
thing like precision. The rifles are more steady, 
and do more execution. ‘They are tolerable shots, 
and have a good deal of target-practice. Still it 
18 doubtful whether this corps of the French army 
18 not, to say the least, matched by the Prussian, 
Austrian, and Hanoverian riflemen. But the 
French Rifles, being, for the most part, small, wiry, 
and active men, are admirable by the rapidity of 
their movements. ‘They perform their manwu- 
vres ata peculiar rapid pace, half-running, half- 
Walking; and in this manner they traverse large 
spaces of ground without any apparent fatigue. 

lhe whole of the French infantry are trained 
to forced marches up and down hill, and in all 
Weathers, On these marches, which are both long 
and frequent, they carry their knapsacks ready for 
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field use. The knapsack, indeed, figures on all 
occasions, at drill and on guard ; and from the first 
the recruits are taught to move, walk and fight 
with it. If battles are, indeed, fought with the 
soldiers’ legs rather than with their arms, the odds 
are strongly in favour of the French soldiers, 
whose faculties of locomotion are truly miraculous. 
The proper use of the bayonet, too, is essential in 
French military education. Bayonet-fighting is 
continually practised by the officers and soldiers. 
The artillery ranks even higher than the infantry. 
Its importance is generally felt and acknowledged ; 
and every gunner shows by his bearing that this 
corps was the eyrie from which Napoleon's eagles 
winged their flight to the sun. The artillery 
officers, sergeants and soldiers, are better instructed, 
and their knowledge is more various, than that of 
the corresponding grades in the infantry and 
cavalry. ‘This circumstance alone insures their 
superiority among a nation which lays so much 
stress on spirit and knowledge as the French un- 
doubtedly do. The artillery have the privilege 
of picking and choosing among the recruits. They 
select strong, tall and active men, especially 
mechanics, such as carpenters, locksmiths, smiths, 
and also porters, waggoners, and other men who 
are accustomed to handle and move heavy loads. 
The officers are all more or less scientific men; 
the majority are pupils of the Ecole Militaire 
and the Paris Polytechnic. The force is composed 
of ten regiments of twelve foot-batteries and three 
flying-batteries, and of four regiments of twelve 
foot-batteries and two flying batteries, which make 
a total of 168 foot-batteries and thirty-eight flying- 
batteries, each battery of eight guns. ‘This is the 
field-artillery, exclusive of a strong artillery force 
for the fortresses. Their 15th regiment of artil- 
lery is formed of the pontonniers, and their “ train’’ 
consists of six escadrons of eight companies each. 
The majority of the French field-pieces are 
twelve-pounders, The guns are of bronze, and 
splendidly cast; and the carriages, | acm grey, 
are solid, though not very elegant. They have six 
horses and three drivers to each gun, too little by 
far for long and rapid expeditions. The horses of 
the sergeants, trumpeters and officers of all the 
batteries, and the horses of the mounted artillery- 
men, are small sturdy animals, very much like the 
horses of the chasseur regiments. Saddles and 
harness are capital; the only fault is, that the led- 
horses on the guns have no saddles to gun- 
ners for the purpose of rapid evolutions. But the 
horses of the sergeants, trumpeters, and mounted 
artillery-men have their saddles arranged in such 
a manner that, if necessary, they can be put to the 
guns at a moment's notice. is is frequently 
done in the course of their field-practice. ‘The 
men are, moreover, diligently trained to provide, 
without loss of time, for all eventualities, and 
repair all damages which may happen in actual 
war. The drivers are trained by frequent - 
tions across swamps and morasses, or down or 
along the brink of precipices. In the French 
artillery, too, use is preferred to show ; and the 
service is taught for the field and not for the sham 
fight of a review. Hence the quickness and pre- 
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cision of firing is a great point ; and the theoretical 
instruction which the gunners receive is varied and 
solid. Various opportunities are offered to the 
officers to prosecute and complete their studies ; 
and if promotion can be said to depend anywhere 
on real merit, it is in the artillery that we ought to 
look for it. 

The uniform of the artillery-men consists of 
short blue jackets, with red facings, passepoils and 
fringed epaulettes, and dark-blue pantaloons, with 
a red stripe. They have the infantry cap. The 
mounted artillery-men carry a long sword, and a 
belt of white leather; the other gunners of the 
foot-batteries have short dirks, in steel sheaths. 
They have, moreover, short carbines slung across 
their backs. 

The uniform of the officers is very much 
like that of the gunners, but they have gold 
epaulettes, varying according to their rank. Their 
undress uniform consists of a dark frock-coat, and 
a smallcap. The 15th regiment of pontonniers, 
among whom there are a great many sweet-water 
sailors and bargemen, has light copper pontoons. 
They are very clever in their mauceuvres, an 
will bridge any river with astonishing rapidity. 
The number of guns, of various calibres, is quoted 
at 16,500 guns, of which 13,770 are of bronze and 
the remainder of iron. 

The Strand-batteries, along the Channel, the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, are kept by 
thirteen companies of veteran cannoniers. The 
arsenals, gun-foundries and other military work- 
shops, are manned by twelve companies of 
“ouvriers.” ‘The total of the artillery-force is 
36,000 men, in peace; but on the war-footing 
considerable additions are made to this number. 

The engineers’ corps ranks very high in the 
French army. It consists of three regiments, of 
two battalions each; and each battalion consists of 
seven companies of sappers, and one company of 
miners. Each regiment has, moreover, one com- 
pany of ‘‘sapper conducteurs.” The soldiers in 
these regiments are strong and active; part of 
them are miners, carpenters, ironfounders, &c. 
The fortresses are excellent training-schools for 
this corps, which is also employed in Algeria, 
where not less than twenty companies are assem- 
bled. Some companies are in the forts in the 
environs of Paris; one company of veteran engi- 
neers, and two companies of “ouvriers,” are 
detached for the service of the coast-batteries. 
The corps numbers 10,200 men. Its uniforms 
are very much like those of the artillery. 

The French cavalry is by no means good. The 
French are bad horsemen, and worse grooms. 
Their generals attach little importance to the 
cavalry, and protest that horses scarcely ever won 
a great battle. It has consequently been pro- 
posed to reduce the cavalry regiments and to add 
to the rifles and the artillery. The modern im- 
provements of fire-arms, muskets as well as can- 
non, tend to lessen the importance of horse in real 
war. It is, moreover, difficult to transport these 


troops by rail, and consequently they are likely to 
be missing when they are most wanted. But one 
thing is certain, viz, that the French cavalry is 


expert in the use of their swords. 


not likely to be reduced just now. On the con- 
trary, by the calling-out and the reduction of the 
Prussian army in 1850, a large number of excel- 
lent horses have been thrown on the market, and 
the French cavalry are better mounted than they 
ever have been. 

They are divided into reserve, line, and light 
cavalry. The first-named corps consists of two 
regiments of carabiniers and ten of cuirassicrs, each 
regiment of five escadrons, which makes a total of 
sixty escadrons. The chief difference between the 
carabiniers and cuirassiers is in their dress. The 
former have sky-blue doublets and copper cuirasses 
and helmets, with red feathers ; while the cuiras- 
siers have dark-blue doublets and steel helmets and 
cuirasses. In all other respects their arms and 
accoutrements arealike. This reserve is the heavy 
cavalry of the French army; and the soldiers, 
chiefly from Alsace, Lorraine, Burgund, Normandy 
and Brittany, are tall and of square make. They 
have long straight swords, to thrust with rather 
than to cut, and pistols: their horses are from Nor- 
mandy and the Limousin, and of foreign horses 


d|they have animals from Holstein, Oldenburg, 


Mecklenburgh, and a few horses of English breed. 
They are ugly and awkward in their movements, 
but they are suited for the use of heavy cavalry. 
This corps is specially trained to act upon the 
enemy in large and compact bodies, to ride down 
light cavalry and to break squares by dint of mere 
weight. The soldiers are had riders, but very 
Sword-practice 
is, indeed, an essential part of their education. 
Their saddles and bridles are solid and heavy. 


They have red trousers with leather seats and 


long blue cloaks. On parade, they have strong 


gauntlets. 

The cavalry of the line consists of twelve 
regiments of dragoons and eight regiments of 
lancers ; each regiment of five escadrons : total, one 
hundred escadrons. Their horses are bad, owing 
to the lowness of the regulation-price. The dra- 
goons have swords and long carbines, and are prac- 
tised to shoot at atarget. In case of need they 
can be dismounted and made to act as infantry. 
They have metal helmets with black horsetails at 
the back, green doublets with red or yellow facings, 
red trousers and grey cloaks. The lancers may be 
formidable in large masses, but in broken fight 
their weapons are more dangerous to them than 
to their enemies. Their doublets are blue, their 
head-dress consists of small low chapkas. Their 
trousers and cloaks are like those of the dragoons. 

As for the third corps, the light cavalry, it is 
formed of thirteen regiments of chasseurs and nine 
regiments of hussars; each regiment of five esca- 
drons. The total is one hundred and ten escadrons. 
The chasseurs are mounted on small sturdy ani- 
mals from France or the Bavarian Palatinate. The 
light cavalry, more than the other corps, shows the 
want of clever horsemanship; but the sword-prac- 
tice of the chasseurs and hussars is astonishing. 
The doublets of the chasseurs are dark-green, their 
trousers are red and their cloaks grey, On their 
heads they have low calpacs of bear-skin, with & 





feather at one side. The hussars, who aremo 
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and armed in the same way, would be no match for| major, one capitaine trésorier, one adjutant tré- 


the Hungarian hussars of former times; but they | sorier, one capitaine d’ habillement, one standard- 
are quite as good or as bad as the hussars of any | bearer, five capitaines commandants, five capitaines 


other country. They 


They have low, bright-coloured cloth czakos with 


feathers. ‘The officers are covered with gold and | 
silver. | 
Besides these one hundred and ten escadrons | 


of hussars and chasseurs, there are twenty-four es- 
cadrons of Algerine chasseurs (Chasseurs d'Afrique) | 
mounted on capital African stallions, and two) 
regiments of spahis. | 
The corps of officers in every cavalry regiment 
is very large. It consists of—one colonel, one | 
lieutenant-colonel, two chefs d’eseadron, one major, 
one capitaine instructeur, two capitaines adjutant- 


have light-blue trousers,! en second, ten lieutenants, and sixteen sous-lieu- 
and red, blue, green, brown, black, or white (ac- 
cording to the regiments) pelisses and dolmanies. | 


tenants. 
The total of the cavalry in France and Algeria 
amounts to 60,260 men. 
To recapitulate. The various corps of the 
French army on the peace establishment are— 


Cavalry . . er 60,260 men 
Engineer Corps . 10,200 ,, 
Artillery ee, ¢: 0 <e ne 2 
Infantry and Rifles. . . . 276,000 ,, 

Total . 382,960 ,, 


to defend the country or attack a foreign enemy. 





* 16,510 guns in the field and in fortresses. 


REMINISCENCES OF LIMOUSIN. 


“AND so you are anxious to know,” resumed our 
excellent old host, ‘‘ why they call in these parts 
that tumble-down old hovel, ‘ the house with a curse 
on it. Well, it’s an old story, but as I am mainly 
responsible for said hovel’s bad name, I suppose I 
must e’en tell you all about it. 

“ Five-and-twenty years ago, as [ was returning | 
home one evening from Saint Ceré, I was overtaken | 
by astorm. I was on horseback; and my horse, | 
alarmed at the hail and lightning, became restive, | 
and refused to go a stepinadvance. I dismounted, 
and, taking the reins, attempted to urge him for- | 
wards, when fortunately I perceived lights a-head. 
I proceeded towards them, and at length reached | 
the house you were talking of, but which was! 
then inhabited. Upon raising the latch, I discovered | 
aman and woman cowering over a wretched fire, | 
and employed in weaving baskets. ‘Good even-_ 
ing to you, my friends,’ I said, in the dialect of 
the country ; ‘but sorry weather this.” The worthy 
denizens of the hut cast on me looks anything but 
gracious; however, that caused me but small con- 
cern. I asked them to make me a little room by 
their fire, assuring them I was willing to meet any 
expense I might incur, and I proceeded to throw 
a heap of faggots on the embers without the 
slightest ceremony. ‘Do you take us for inn- 
keepers?” inquired the female in shrill, angry 
tones. I took out my purse and gave her a france 
piece. The sight of the coin mollified her at once. 
‘Ah! said the horrid old witch, ‘I see you are 
a good gentleman and a kind;’ and she resumed 
her task. The storm, however, raged with una- 
bated violence. The gale threatened to carry away 
the hovel, and my horse stood neighing and pawing 
the ground under the shed where I had fastened 
him. It was idle to think of venturing forth, yet 
I could scarcely reckon upon finding a sleeping- 
apartment in that miserable abode. ‘Well, sir,’ 
said the woman, ‘it would be a sad thing to go 
beyond doors on such a night as this. We are but 








poor folk, and have no bed to offer you worthy 
such a fine gentleman, but if you don’t mind 
going up there (pointing to a ladder and a kind of 
garret), at any rate youll be able to keep yourself 
dry.’ Somehow, the woman's looks didn’ please 
me at all; however, there was no help for it, 
besides which I was fresh from the army and no 
milksop, so I climbed up accordingly, and gained 
my loft forthwith. I then stretched my cloak on 
the worm-eaten boards that composed the floor, 
and, spite of storm and wind, was soon sound 
asleep.” 

Here our host paused to refill his pipe. 

“Oh, I know all the rest!” Lexclaimed. “ The 
old story! Scarcely had—” 

“Scarcely had, a fiddlestick!’ interrupted the 
narrator. “You know nothing at all about it; 
and it’s not the old story, so don’t interrupt me if 
you want to hear a new one. Well, I was as 
young as you then; and at your time of life one 
doesn’t care for the Devil himself, and deuced nigh 
I was making his acquaintance that very night, 
let me tell you! However, I was saved by a 
kindly vision. Strange enough, but I had scarce 
fallen fast asleep ere 1 must needs take it into my 
head to set about dreaming. I imagined myself 
snugly seated in this very chimney-corner, with 
the girl of my heart at my side, when, on a sudden, 
I perceived surging high above her head a face 
most grisly to behold. It was the same that 
my gentle hostess of the hovel; she had a hatchet 
in her hand, and made as though to strike me. I 
strove to rise and take to flight, but in vain; my 
limbs refused their office. On my examining them 
more closely, I discovered that they were severed 
at the joint.” 

“So that you contemplated forthwith the neces- 
sity of investing certain capital in the purchase of 
a bowl for purposes of locomotion?” I ventured 
to observe. 

“You've hit it exactly; and as my y for 
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the future had hitherto been utterly irrespective of 
such considerations, the change thus suddenly 
wrought in them had the effect of arousing me 
from my slumbers, or as you, perhaps, might 
prefer expressing it, dispelling the fearful vision. 
At any rate, wake up I did, and found myself still 
in the garret, with my head pillowed on my cloak. 
I bent my head to listen if I could hear aught ; 
but, save the howling of the storm, all was silent. 
Somehow or other, I could not rid myself of the 
paintul impression occasioned by my dream. It 
struck me to indulge in a peep through one of the 
many chinks in the rotten, worm-eaten floor that 
was doing duty as my bedstead ; and, accordingly, 
I proceeded to take an observation of how matters 
might be passing below. The man and his wife were 
still bending over the fire, but they had discon- 
tinued their work and were conversing in whispers. 

“*T tell you there’s more coin in that purse than 
you could earn during the rest of your lifetime,’ 
said the female. 

“* Well, what then? replied the man. 

“* What then! Why, take it, tobe sure! Catch 
tight hold of his legs, and mind the rest of him 
follows them; then pitch him down the hole, and 
leave the rest to me,’ showing him a mason’s 
mallet in her hand. 

““¢ And when that’s done, what’s to become of 
him next” inquired her husband. 

“* We'll lay him down somewhere on the road, 
and folks will think that he was killed by a fall 
from his horse.’ And as she spoke she extinguished 
the nondescript sort of lamp used by the peasantry 
in those parts. 

“The fire was long since out, so that I could see 
nothing. They continued to whisper, but in such 
low tones as to be utterly inaudible. I trust I am 
not a greater coward than my neighbours, still I 
own I felt very much the reverse of comfortable, 
for be it remembered that I had not a single 
offensive weapon about me. Tor a moment I con- 
ceived the notion of jumping down the trap-door 
and clearing the ladder at a single spring; but 
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said ladder was very ricketty, and had I missed 
my footing, Heaven alone can tell what would 
have been the result. Moreover, I had but brief 
time for reflection, for I suddenly felt a slight 
vibration at the trap-door, which made me shudder 
from head to foot. 

“The man was climbing the ladder; and each 
round, as he moanted, creaked beneath his weight. 
By this time I had succeeded in raising myself 





noiselessly on my kness at the edge of the trap- 
door. With a thick-beating heart, and eye, ear 


‘and limb at their utmost tension, there I waited 


in an agony of apprehension. Suddenly, amid 
the darkness, a form appeared before me, and I felt 
a hand come in contact with my person. [ sprang 
to my feet, clutched the individual by the throat, 
and hurled him backwards. His foot slipped and 
he fell heavily from the ladder. 

“¢T have him safe !’ exclaimed the woman; and 
at the same time I heard the sound of a heavy 
blow, then a piercing shriek, followed by another 
blow, and then nought save the howling blast and 
pattering rain. With her own hands had she slain 
her husband !” 

“ What! she killed her own husband !” was our 
universal exclamation. 

« Ay, marry had she, and most thoroughly too, 
and that’s the long and short of my story. I 
hadn't nerve enough to descend the ladder. What 
with the woman and the body of the murdered 
man I was fairly taken aback. It occurred to me 
that I might perhaps be able to work my way out 
through the roof, and so I did. I found my horse 
at the place where I had made him fast, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to tell my story to the authorities. 
The female was brought to trial and sentenced to 
death; and, as in those days there were no such 
things as circumstances in extenuation, she was 
duly executed. And so now you know the reason 
why the house is shunned and stamped as accursed 
by the peasantry, and why they were so startled 
upon perceiving you issuing thence with such 





surprising sang froid.” 
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BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION XIII.—-OVERSEERS AND UNDERSTRAPPERS—THE WEIGH-GOOSE—FACTORY-WORKERS. 


Tue business of the session went on prosperously. 
I contrived to maintain a fair character to the 
end of it, by which time I found my constitu- 
tion considerably shaken through the demands 
made upon it by night-work, and by the effects of 
foul air, and sadly in need of repair through the 
sole medium which would avail me, fresh country 
air and early hours. Some time in autumn comes 
the printer's “ weigh-goose,” the solemnisation of 
which is in most offices dependant upon the fiat of 
the overseer, who sometimes makes it a kind of 
landatory ovation to himself. I shall give a few 





exhibit him presiding at the weigh-goose, the 
climax of his glory. 

The overseer in a large office is much more than 
the term designating his function implies. He not 
merely overlooks the whole concern in all its de- 
partments, but he manages, rules and governs the 
whole with the authority of a despot. In a large 
house it is indispensable that he possess all power, 
or else he will virtually have none. He engages, 
employs, suspends and discharges the whole of the 
working-hands at the promptings of his own will 
or caprice. He degrades or promotes, without 


paragraphs on the subject of the overseer, and then! question or demur, or the chance of appeal; and 
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he appoints every man his special duty, and em- 
ploys as many deputies as he chooses to see that 
his behests are obeyed. Where the principals are 
men of independent fortune, who decline to inter- 
fere, or where they are men who are not practical | 
printers and cannot interfere, the overseer is lord | 

ramount; he gives estimates, and signs and/ 
fulfils contracts for work, and orders and purchases 
all necessary materials as they are wanted. Of 
course, having everything under his control, the | 
one thing indispensable in an overseer is a charac- 
ter for high principle and unimpeachable integrity. 
Unless these qualities are at the helm, somebody is 
sure to suffer; and where, as is too frequently the 
case, they are altogether wanting, every man on 
the premises becomes in his turn a victim, in a 
greater or less degree, to the cupidity or malice, 
or both, of the managing rogue. I shall fabulise 
the three classes of overseers, the better to do them 
justice, premising that the existence of the three 
distinct specimens is anything but a fable, their 
prototypes being readily come-at-able ; and I shall 
call them Playfair, Screw and Daublescrew. 

Playfair came of a respectable family in the 
middle walk of life; and he was brought up in 
the perfect knowledge of the fact that he would 
have to make his own way in the world; that 
whatever position he occupied in life he would 
have to achieve for himself; and that truth, 
honesty, industry and fair-play were necessary to 
achieve anything worth having, and to retain it 
permanently and creditably. Impressed with this 
conviction, the lad set to work to act it out in the 
performance of his daily duties. He rose rapidly 
into notice and repute, and actually managed the 
business of his employer before he was out of his 
apprenticeship. At the end of his term, a larger 
house offered a premium for his services; and he 
refused the offer, preferring to travel in England 
and France for afew years, during which he added 
something to his knowledge of the world, and 
qualified himself for a better situation. At thirty 
he undertook, at the request of the proprietors, the 
management of an old-established house. The 
result of his management was soon apparent in the 
increased efficiency of the staff, the order, and com- 
fort and cleanliness prevailing; and the marvel- 
lous diminution in the wear and tear and loss of 
material, which in all printing-offices has to be 
periodically renewed. Another result is the respect 
of all whose respect is worth having, and the 
avoidance of the house over which he presides by 
the ragged and beery multitude of chags, scamps, 
tramps and pretenders who disgrace the whole 
body of journeymen-printers, and who could not 
tolerate the precision, order and neatness which are 
rigidly maintained, and by which the transaction 
of business is rendered less costly to the firm, and 
the annual profits increased. Playfair is the model 
overseer; he is the bulwark alike of the master 
and the workman ; and it is fortunate for the latter, 
and for the interests of the trade, that we are able 
to point to many of whom he is the type. 

Screw is a personage who was cast in a dif- 
ferent mould. His father was a journeyman who 
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Wrought at press, a “ pig” of the old school, who 
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spent the major part of his earnings in lubricating 
his larynx, and yet, in spite of all his libations, 
swore a husky oath to the day of hisdeath. Young 
Screw contrived to scramble through his boyhood 
by exercising a sharp wit in catering for an appe- 
tite still sharper, without being more than half 
starved. When apprenticed, it cost him a prodi- 
gious effort to learn to spell and to punctuate, but 
his determination and his hunger combined carried 
him through; and then he began to acquire the 
reputation of a “ whip,” from the unusual quantity 
of type he would manage to hustle together. His 
headlong speed was the occasion of his promotion, 
upon a sudden vacancy, to the overseership; and 
now a larger field opened before him, and brought 
into play his peculiar talent for self-serving. As 
he awoke by degrees to the capabilities of his new 
post, he improved them accordingly. He learned 
to judge of the qualities of printer’s ink, before he 
gave a large order, by the flavour of Messrs. 
Lampblack and Bones’s old port, a hamper of 
which was found by accident at his lodgings. A 
ton of new type he perceived to be of the hardest 
metal and handsomest mould when viewed through 
the transparent texture of a Bank of England note. 
The tradesmen who supplied the materials to the 
office first foolishly taught him the value of a 
bribe, which he learned so well that in one short 
year he had transformed the printing-office under 
his control into a rotten borough, of which he 
carried all the votes in his own pocket. Eve 

business-transaction that passed through his hands 
he sweated to the tune of seven and a half per 
cent. Paper, ink, type, presses and machinery, 
even repairs, as well as all sorts of stock, paid 
blackmail to Screw, as the indispensable condition 
of its purchase ; and by this means he is known to 
have well-nigh doubled his salary. His adminis- 
trative talent consisted of an unlimited and inex- 
haustible fund of oaths and abuse, and a species of 
bawling, bullying oratory, which, terrifying the 
timid and disgusting the well-meaning workman, 
bore down before it opposition of every kind. The 
lordship of Screw was of short duration. At the 
end of three or four years his system of manage- 
ment blew itself up, and him along with it. He was 
summarily kicked out of office. With the proceeds 
of his plunder he set up as a publican, and drank 
himself into the Gazette; or he speculated in 
railway-shares, and fed the maws of greater and 
greedier sharpers than himself; or he turned printer 
to some obscene, unlicensed publication, which 
drained him to the last penny, and then landed him 
in Whitecross-street ; or if not by either of these 
modes, then by some other, equally speedy and 
effective, he got rid, under the Devil's belly, of 
what he had so ravenously clawed together over 
his back, and reduced himself to his original level 
of “a hand at case,” with a character in and 
tatters, in keeping with his costume. This con- 
summation achieved, he applies for work, and 
pleads his misfortunes as a recommendation to the 
very firm whose affairs he had so footballed to his 
own purposes; where, in all ty, he gets 
taken on again, and, inse to shame as to 
honesty, brags of bis past overseership and the 
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amount per annum he made it worth to him. [| 


have seen this instructive drama played over again | lations committed upon the ink-maker, type- 


and again within the last twenty years, and it is to 
be seen still, with some slight variations, by those 
who choose to look for it. 

Doublescrew is a kindred spirit, who, more 
rogue and less fool than Screw, has more enlarged 


views of his function, has a wider field for action 
His em-| 


and amore unlimited sway within it. 
ployers leave the whole establishment, with its 
population of three or four hundred men and boys, 
to his sole management and control. They pay 
him a gentlemanly salary weekly, and further aug- 
ment it by a liberal quarterage, and imagine he is 
content—little dreaming that he levies a few hun- 
dreds a-year additional by ingeniously diverting a 
portion of the weekly wages from their natural 
channel into his own pocket. Under the pretence 
of training young hands to a particular kind of 
work, or some other pretence equally specious, he 
selects half a dozen lads, and, with the permission 
of his principal—a permission which no employer 
who knew his own interests would give, and which 
journeymen, to whose prosperity it is murderously 
ruinons, would, if they were wise, prevent—he 
binds them apprentice to himself. Ina few months 
these lads, if well chosen, are almost as efficient as 
any men onthe premises. Doublescrew pays them 
from a quarter to a half of their earnings, pocket- 
ing the overplus, with the deduction of a penny in 
the shilling, which is carried to the credit of the 
firm. His own boys are, as a matter of course. 
located in the best companionship, or at any rate 
that in which they labour speedily becomes the 
best. They are kept perpetually going upon the 
most lucrative work the house affords from morn- 
ing to night; and they write such bills during their 
apprenticeship as they never perhaps equal in the 
whole course of their lives afterwards. In slack 
seasons the rest of the house may be standing still, 
and one may see scores of the old hands, with fami- 
lies dependant upon their industry, lying about 
under the frames, playing at cards, dominoes, 
drafts or chess, waiting for employment, while ex- 
cellent work, in which they have ajust claim to an 

ual share, is monopolised by the companionship 
with the boys in it, who are working till ten o'clock 
every night for the benefit of the plundering over- 
seer. Sometimes the game is played with turnovers 
instead of apprentices; in this case it is equally 
lucrative, while it is far less troublesome; as the 
turnover comes to his business well taught, and is 
an efficient workman from the moment of his en- 
gagement. Nothing short of actual stagnation and 
stoppage of business is ever allowed to relax the 
labours of Doublescrew’s tender flock ; they are the 
first to begin and the last to leave off; and they 
have no objection to this, as their pay is a settled 
proportion of their earnings. When, at the expira- 
tion of their indentures, they get turned out of the 
favoured “ship,” and have to tug at the oar in the 
cvmmon boat, I have heard some of them declare 
that the half-earnings of their apprenticeship 
during the season were worth the entire earnings 
of their journeymanship for a similar period. With 
such abundant and facile means of replenishing his 








purse, Doublescrew can afford to disdain the pecu- 


founder, brass-cutter, &c., by such fellows as the 
blackguard Screw. He passes with the tradesmen 
for a gentleman; and if he receive a compliment 
occasionally in the way of business, it is not to be 
interpreted as a bribe. His unfortunate vassals, 
however, know him for a robber, and do not scruple 
to give him his right name when he is out of hear- 
ing and his spies are not in the way. He knows 
perfectly well that his proceedings are no mystery 
to the men under his command; but if he have an 
host of enemies in the unfavoured companionships 
who suffer from his malversation, he has a band of 
warm friendsamong those who, working in the same 
room with his boys, divide with them the advan- 
tages of the continual flow of lucrative employment, 
which adds some thirty or forty per cent. to the 
value of their labour. He lives in an atmosphere 
of continual alarm and distrust, and he has lived in 
itso long that it is become his natural element. 
His hand is against every man because he knows 
that every honest man’s hand ought to be against 
him. Hence he is almost as busy with the grati- 
fication of his malice and resentment as in provid- 
ing for his personal emolument. He will dis- 
charge a man who ventures to manifest a disap- 
proval of his practices—if a compositor by the 
summary process of a fortnight’s notice, if a reader 
by oppressing him with work until he make his 
berth untenable; while he will connive at the most 
glaring delinquencies of a partisan, and even pay 
him his wages though he have been absent the 
whole week from his post. Thus much at pre- 
sent for this worthy, whom we shall meet again 
shortly. 

The printer’s weigh-goose is an annual feast, of 
which all the inmates of the office who choose to 
do so may partake ; there are in most houses a few 
who make a point of absenting themselves, but 
these are hardly five per cent of the whole, so that 
the affair may be looked upon as general. The 
expenses of the day are defrayed by subscriptions 
from the tradesmen who supply the office with 
materials, and who are called upon by the stewards 
for their donations. The overseer usually gives a 
guinea or two, and the employer contributes 3 
round sum. It is an error to suppose that the 
fines levied in the office are reserved for this occa- 
sion; they are invariably liquidated and imbibed 
the moment they are paid, and sometimes before. 
If any money is wanting to complete the necessary 
amount, it is made up by a moderate poll-tax ; and 
if the sum collected is more than is required to 
defray the charge ef dinner, as is usually the case, 
then there is so much surplus to spend for the 
evening’s jollification. The weigh-goose is inva- 
riably held in autumn, when there is a general re- 
laxation of business. Occasionally, the proprietor 
of the office will preside at the dinner, but this 
practice is not universal; if he do dine with the 
men, he leaves soon after, as his presence would 
probably be a restraint on their enjoyments. These 
enjoyments are of a very uproarious description; 
they consist of grog-drinking and the intonation of 
songs with tremendous ear-splitting choruses; and 
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they endure just so long as there is any money re- 
maining to be spent. 

The annual festival at which we are about to be 
present comes off on a fine day in the middle of 
September, in some suburban tavern, in which 
there is “ample room and verge enough” for two 
or three hundred men and boys to disport them- 
selves at pleasure within doors or without—say 
Highbury Barn, which will do as well as anywhere. 
The dinner is to be on the table at four o'clock ; a 
junior partner is to honour the meeting with his 
presence, and will of course take the chair. The 
printing-office is shut up for the day—perhaps it 
is the only day in the year on which it will be 
found completely void. By eleven or twelve in 
the morning the men have found their way to 
Highbury, and, all in their neatest trim, begin to 
saunter in by twos and threes to amuse themselves 
in the gardens, skittle-grounds and paddock. 
Bowls, rounders, trap and leap-frog are played 
con spirito ; and a good appetite is earned by exer- 
cise in the open air. As the time draws near the 
gardens are crowded with the guests; and a few 
minutes after the hour has struck the dinner-bell 
peals out, and the whole troop flock in to victual 
their individual garrisons. The men who were 
elected to the office of stewards have already 
dined by themselves in a private room, and are 
now prepared to assist in serving their comrades. 
There is abundance of room—no_ unsightly 
scrambling for places; and in a few minutes, the 
young governor having arrived, and grace being 
said, the hum of conversation gives place to the 
clatter of knives and forks, which endures for the 
best part of an hour, during which time astonish- 
ing execution is done upon a substantial and well- 
dressed dinner. That great fact being satisfacto- 
rily accomplished, it is sueceeded by a desperate 
attempt at “ Non nobis Domine’’—an attempt which 
is, however, knocked on the head by the hammer 
of the “Vice,” .upon his discovering that two- 
thirds of the voices are instinctively gliding away 
into “ We won't go home till morning.” Then the 
cloth is removed, wine is placed upon the table, 
glasses are charged, and the health of her Majesty 
is drank with “ three times three.” 

_ The overseer now proposes the health of the 
junior partner, at the mention of whose name there 
is a rattling storm of knuckle-bones upon the 
table, and of heels under it, threatening the demo- 
lition of the glasses. Bumpers are filled with 
zealous haste; “hip, hip, hooray” from two or 
three hundred throats shakes the very dust from 
the ceiling; the bumpers are simultaneously in- 
verted, and the spontaneous explosion from every 
lip of the sing-song stave, “He is a jolly good 
fellow,” attests the jovial affection of the company. 
When they have informed the good-natured gen- 
tleman how good and jolly he is some fifteen or 
twenty times in succession, and added half-a-dozen 
times at least that “he is one of us,” which is un- 
doubtedly the perfection of a compliment; and 
When at length they are hesitating and seem 
doubtful as to the propriety of impressing him any 
longer with the fact of his goodness and jollity, 
& voice In a red waistcoat and beadle-cut coat, 
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standing magisterially at the rear of the table-head, 
roars out like the crack of doom, “ Silence, gen- 
tlemen, for the cha-a-ar!” At the signal a hun- 
dred mouths bellow “Silence !” with the full fore 
of their lungs, until, as “all noise is stilled bya 
still greater noise,” they are reduced to order by 
the reiterated banging of the hammer in the vigo- 
rous hands of the “ Vice;”’ and something ap- 
proaching to silence being at last obtained, the 
| Junior partner gets upon his legs. 

A very short extract from the speech of the 
great nan will snffice for the reader. “Gentle- 
men,’ he begins, “this is one of the important 
-and—hm, haw—gentlemen, pleasant occasions— 
hm-m—an opportunity, 1 may say—hm—yes, 
'when the heart expands—hm—expands, gentle- 
men, with delightful emotions and sentiments—hm, 
haw—as I said, gentlemen, with delightful, and 
|pleasurable, and congenial sentiments. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) Gentlemen, I thank you for 
the expression of your sympathy. Hm, haw—yes, 
sympathy, and sentiment, and fraternity, you 
_know, gentlemen, are the order of the day. (Loud 
cheers.) The stupendous fact, gentlemen, has 
_dawned—hm, he, haw, yes—I make bold to aver, 
_and to announce, gentlemen—hm—and to fearlessly 
assert, and to say, yes, to say, that the stupendous 
fact has dawned—has dawned, my dear friends, 
upon the moral perceptions of universal man, that 
everybody is everybody's brother—(tremendous 
cheers, shouts of “ bravo!” “ go it!” and waving of 
glasses and handkerchiefs}—and sister, of course ; 
for the ladies, bless their hearts! the ladies, gentle- 
men, are not to be forgotten on this delightful 
oceasion. (Hear, hear.) It is in the order of 
Providence, gentlemen, yes—hm, he, haw—yes, 
gentlemen, it is in the order of Providence, 
as I said, that one man should wear a better 
coat than another, though that, as I am sure 
you will agree with me, does not prove him to be 
a better man. (‘ Hear, hear, hear,” and “'Thrue for 
you,” from a notoriously lazy, drunken Irish bully.) 
No, gentlemen, it is not the garb that makes the 
man—hear, hear)—nor the noble mansion—(hear, 
hear)—nor the gilded coach—(hear, hear)—nor 
the large landed estate—(hear, hear)—nor the 
hoarded thousands in the bank—hear, hear)—nor 
anything of that sort, gentlemen. (Hear, hear.) 
No, gentlemen, it is the honest heart that beats as 
foften in the breast of a working-man as a kin 
upon his throne. (Uproarious cheers, —e 
with knuckling and stamping, during which a 
reading-boy slily remarks to his chum that that 
last paragraph won't read, and gets a kick for his 
criticism from the Irishman aforesaid.) Now, it 
tlemen, there are certain considerations—hm, haw 
—yes, what I would propound is simply this : there 
are-certain circumstances to be taken into consi- 
deration in connexion with the ramifications of our 
social organisation; yes, gentlemen, our social 
organisation ; which, viewed in relation to—hm, 
haw—yes, in relation to the various idiosyncrasies 
and temperaments with which Providence—Provi- 
dence, gentlemen, has thought fit to endow us 
individually—for every man, you will bear in mind, 








is an individual in all the elements of his being— 
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(bear, hear}—gentlemen, you understand me, I 
hope—hm, haw—I speak in reference to certain 
inherent specialities existing in all the multitudi- 
nous variations and types of the genus homo— 
(hear, hear)—and which have all their manifesta- 
tions—their manifestations, I say, gentlemen, in 
what is commonly designated under the term in- 
clination, or perhaps, gentlemen, I should say more 
properly—yes, more properly, propensity. Had 
we time to enter upon this question at length, it 
would, unless I am very much mistaken—it would 
be seen, gentlemen, that there is—hm, haw—yes, 
that there is an ever-springing fountain of true 
philosophy, welling up, so to speak, within and 
around us—around us, my dear friends—and that 
all the circumstances of all possible states of ex- 
istence, and the innumerable modes of being and 
feeling, and habits, and predilections, and antipathies 
of the immense cosmical combination of which we 
fluttering, wind-borne and unsubstantial atoms— 
who are but the animated dust that fringes the 
eternal ever-changing road-track leading to the uni- 
versal essence—have but a very feeble conscious- 
ness.” Here the learned orator goes off into the 
misty realms of incomprehensible moonshine, where 
he disports himself with amazing volubility ; and, 
finding himself quite at home, drops his “hms” 
and “haws” and hesitation, and talks at nothing 
like a cataract for a full half-hour or more, to the 
perfect bewilderment of his auditors, who, bestow- 
ing an occasional cheer and “hear, hear” at some 
passing allusions to their profession, wonder im- 
patiently where and when it is to come to a close. 
Having at length accomplished his grand flight, he 
condescends to alight upon terra-firma; and, winding 
up his peroration with an assurance that he is the 
friend and brother of the working-man, or he is 
nothing, concludes by thanking them for the honour 
they have done him in drinking his health, and, 
amidst a general clamour of applause, prepares to 
depart. He walks slowly and condescendingly 
through the living lane which is formed for his 
egress, and shaking hands as he goes with all who 
are near enough to lay hold of his fingers, leaves 
his friends and brethren to the enjoyment of their 
own peculiar pleasures, and, stepping into his car- 
riage at the door, drives off. 

The young governor being gone, Doublescrew, 
the overseer, seats himself in the vacant chair. The 
vice, accordig to immemorial prescription, pro- 
poses his health; the proposition is noisily wel- 
comed by his personal adherents and partisans at 
the cross-table. The overseer'’s health is drunk 
upstanding by all, with “three times three” by the 
partisans gathered around him, and with three 
times nothing, save an audible groan by way of 
termination, by the main body. Then comes the 
usual stereotyped speech, the component parts of 
which are again moonshine, and nothing but moon- 
shine, kept bottled up for the occasion, and regu- 
larly uncorked once a-year. Its delivery, with its 
grumbling running accompaniment, comes off much 
in the following fashion : 

Doublescrew.—Gentlemen: In thanking you for 
the honour you have done me in drinking my 
health, you will allow me on the present occasion 
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to make a few remarks, and to express the obliga- 
tion you have laid upon me during the past year. 

Chorus of the Plundered, spoken sotto voce.— 
Yes, you bully-headed thundering robber! the 
obligation you are under has cost some of us dear 
enough! 

Doublescrew—I need not tell you that the 
amount of work we have got through this season 
has been unprecedentedly great. 

Chorus.—No ; nor you needn't say who has had 
the profit of it; we know that well enough. 

Doublescrew.—We have had to make extra- 
ordinary efforts to meet the demands of the season. 
We have worked night and day, Sundays and 
week-days. 

Chorus.—And have got nothing by it, through 
your villany. 

Doublescrew.—I should be ungrateful if I did 
not express my sense of your manful co-operation 
in the arduous task. 

Chorus.—Hypocrite! show your sense of it by 
acting honestly. 

Doublescrew.—I trust the endeavours which I 
have always made— 

Chorus.—To feather your own nest. 

Doublescrew.—To render equal justice to every 
man in the establishment— 

Chorus.—Faugh! you sneaking liar! 

Doublescrew.—Has been fairly appreciated by 
you all. 

Chorus.—You may take your oath of that. 

Doublescrew.—It has always been my object to 
stand between the employer and the working-man 
in the character— 

Chorus.—Of a thief to rob both. 

Doublescrew.—Of a fair arbitrator, to protect 
and to assert the interests of both. 

Chorus.—-Very like a whale! 

And 0 on and on, to the length of a newspaper- 
column, the flashes of moonshine interlarded with 
the muttered thunder of discontent growled ata 
safe distance, and swallowed up in the applause of 
the favoured coterie clustered round the chair. 
The speech concludes, as all such speeches aro 
destined to conclude, with vociferous cheering and 
a round of applause ; and the applause terminates 
in the ejaculation from a’multitude of mouths of 
that significant class of interjections to which in- 
valids are in the habit of giving spiteful utterance 
after swallowing a nauseous dose of physic. 

The business of the meeting thus despatched, the 
harmony supervenes. Glees are seriously chanted 
by men with solemn faces, and the private doings 
and histories of monks and friars who are very 
fond of fat bucks, and fairies frisking about with 
little pigs which make the very best sort of bacon, 
and horn-blowing foresters green, and salt-sea 
pirates—of monarchs who deal out destiny to 
trembling mortals, and of “murphy-merchants 
who deal out baked “taturs” to hungry ones 
—of heroes going on horseback to glory, and 
of other heroes going in carts to the gallows, and 
of a host of remarkable worthies too numerous to 
mention—all married to immortal verse, are deli- 
berately sung in tolerable strains by the few who 





have voices—each verse being put to a sudden, 
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violent and murderous death by a crashing chorus 
of intolerable discord from the bawling multitude 
who have only lungs. Duets, solos, and most 
astounding recitations succeed to the glees. After 
each vocal or rhetorical display, a health or a toast 
is proposed and duly honoured ; and if the wine 
be plentiful, and last long enough, every small 
functionary gets an ovation, and makes a speech, 
and is celebrated in chorus as “a jolly good 
fellow.” As the evening grows late, and the 
fumes of the wine and grog begin to operate upon 
cerebrums and cerebellums only proof against beer, 
the more sober part of the assembly slink away 
silently. The mirth now becomes more noisy and 
less orderly and regulated. ‘The chairman in vain 
calls to order; the voice in the beadle-coat and 
red waistcoat is by this time become so hoarse 
with shouting that he gives up his vocation in 
despair, and retires. The chairman follows his 
example, sidling off without beat of drum. When 
his absence is discovered, the “vice” is installed 
in his place. In vain he bangs with his hammer 
upon the table till the glasses dance around him ; 
he rises to speak, but it is impossible to hear a 
word that he utters. Confusion grows every 
minute worse confounded. Five different voca- 
lists, men of one song, are each roaring his pecu- 
liar ditty; and as many different orators, who 
loudly claim a right to be heard, are thundering 
away upon what each conceives to be a subject of 
the most vital importance to the assembly. One 
who has a genius for figures and grog is bitterly 
impeaching the conduct of the stewards, who, he 
declares, have mismanaged the funds. He is in- 
dignant that no more wine or spirits is coming to 
his share, and demands brandy-and-water round, 
and is ready to prove, from the account which he 
has kept, that there is money in the stewards’ 
hands to pay for it. Another orator is eager for 
the restoration of quietness and the resumption of 
harmony: he is labouring for an opportunity to 
sing his crack song. A third has some remarks 
to make on the young governor's address, the true 
drift and signification of which, under the inspira- 
tion of his third bottle, he has just been enabled to 
perceive, and is charitably anxious to enlighten 
his comrades. In the midst of the tumultuous 
din, gabble, and bawling, a half-tipsy subject leaps 
upon the table, and commences the rapid and dra- 
matic enunciation of “My Lord Tom Noddy,” 
which, as he is celebrated for doing it remarkably 
well, and it being considered an exceedingly 
graphic and interesting narrative, collects a crowd 
of admiring auditors. In the comparative lull 
Which he creates the voice of the chairman is at 
length heard calling gentlemen to order. His 
Imperative call is resented by several voices re- 
torting, “ Order yourself !—don't disturb the har- 
mony.” Before “my Lord Tom Noddy goes 
home to bed” the chairman has formally resigned 
his office, and retired. What takes place after- 
wards I do not pretend to know, never having had 
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were laid up, disabled by over-indulgence in eat- 
ing and drinking: these are things which I can 
speak of only from report. Such trifles are con- 
sidered as matters of no importance; and to the 
generality of working-men they form rather a 
pleasant appendage to the annual jollification than 
anything to blush for, as they add a few piquant 
features to the history of the enjoyment when it is 
over, and nothing but its history remains to talk 
about. 

Somehow it generally happens that this brief 
moment cf relaxation is immediately followed by 
a tightening of the reins of government, and a 
rather rough assertion of authority. As if he were 
fearful that the delightful sentiments of universal 
brotherhood with which the hearts of employers 
expand convulsively and regularly once a-year 
should be mistaken for anything more than they 
were meant for—to wit, mere figures of speech and 
flowers of rhetoric—it is ten to one but the very 
next day will find the benignant orator harping 
upon a very different string, enforcing some A 
lete law with a rigour hitherto unheard of, or in 
the character of a Draco, enacting new ones of cruel 
severity. The “ brother of universal man” is per- 
haps turning the house upside-down by a stormy 
and abusive inquisition into a fancied overcharge 
of sixpence, which, after an inquiry of three or 
four hours, turns out to be perfectly correct ; or 
he has taken it into his head to revise the charges 
for overtime, and after a dogged and ill-tempered 
investigation of three or four days, and the petu- 
lant examination of half the time-hands in the 
house, he succeeds at length in reducing by the 
sum of twopence the money-value of the Sunday, 
which the workman is compelled to sacrifice whe- 
ther he like the bargain or no. At the heels of 
the weigh-goose, too, there not unfrequently comes 
the “bullet,” as it is termed, or the sudden dis- 
charge, which sends a third or a half of the hands 
adrift after a fortnight’s notice. The printing 
business is invariably slack at the fall of the year, 
and seldom becomes brisk again until after Christ- 
mas, or when Parliament is on the eve of sitting. 
To meet this crisis a singular custom prevails, the 
philosophy or humanity either of which is not very 
apparent. One half of the men ina large esta- 
blishment get their discharge, in order that the 
remaining half may be retained in full employ- 
ment; from which we must necessarily infer that, 
in the estimation of master-printers, it is better 
that fifty men out of a hundred should have no 
bread to eat than that the whole number should be 
reduced to half a loaf! 





A year has rolled round since I commenced 
these reminiscences of my lot, and I am peewee | 
the lapse of time, as well as by the length to whi 
these papers have proceeded, that I have not much 
further space to occupy. Were I to relate the in- 
cidents of my life from the events detailed in the 
last section up to the present time, it would form 


the patience to sit out to the end of the saturnalia® but the repetition of an often-told tale, and would 


How some got carried home to bed by their com- 
panions—how others got locked out, and wan- 
dered the streets all night—and how others again 





afford matter of very little interest to the 
reader. The personal adventures of a journeyman- 
printer, who travels about from place to place, are 
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often sufficiently varied and amusing, so long as 
he is free to follow the caprices of the moment, to 
play the bird of passage, and to come and go 
where and when he chooses. But marry him to 
a wife and surround him with a family, and, by 
the very means which enhance his moral and social 
value you cut off the romance of his condition, 
and reduce him from the mirth-exciting exaltation 
of an amusing vagabond to the dead and dull level 
of a useful member of society, for whom and for 
whose destiny and doings nobody upon earth cares 
a straw. That this has been pretty much my own 
case during the last dozen years of my life is a 
fact which, just in the ratio that it has been im- 
portant to me and mine, is uninteresting to the 
rest of the world. In beginning these desultory 
sketches, I admonished the reader that I had no 
story, in the proper sense of the word, to tell. I 
have neither done, nor seen, nor suffered anything 
very extraordinary during the course of my career ; 
and I had no intention of claiming any man’s 
applause, or his sympathies either, by anything I 
thought fit to record. But I thought, and [ think 
still, that to every mind there is a history belong- 
ing, which, however imperfectly written, will re- 
pay the trouble of perusal; and in presenting the 
public with so much of mine as I judged it worth 
while to disclose, I have endeavoured, in some sort, 
to show the operation of circumstances in deter- 
mining the mental bias. I have felt all along that 
I should be rendering very imperfect justice to my 
subject were I to conclude my brief history with- 
out some general notice of the condition, moral as 
well as physical, of the class amongst whom I have 
passed above thirty years of my life, and whose 
manners and habits, and ways of thinking and 
acting, have been to me subjects of curious and in- 
teresting observation for the best of that period. I 
trust, then, the reader will allow me the liberty of 
a twelvemonths’ acquaintance, and grant me his 
company yet a little longer, while, in the perform- 
ance of a duty to which in some measure I stand 
pledged, I condense into as brief a summary as 
may be my proper views of what [ conceive to be 
the actnal condition of the working-classes of this 
country, so far as my own observation has sufficed 
to make me acquainted with it. I shall not be 
very prolix, and I shall endeavour not to be very 
dry in the view I intend to take of the subject 
before us; but I shall have to record opinions 
rather than facts, and I would fain claim for what 
is to follow more of the reader's attention, and 
more of his indulgence too, then I have cared to 
solicit for what has gone before. 

In contemplating the labouring-classes in the 
aggregate one can hardly fail of being struck with 
two things: the one is their all but omnipotent 

wer, the other their helpless feebleness and sub- 
jection to the meanest influences; their power in 
relation to matter, their weakness in relation to 
mind. In the exercise of their indomitable power, 
they are the creators of all the wealth, the luxury, 
the enjoyments which are the objects of pursuit to 
the whole human race—so far, at least, as these 
things bear the impress of human labour. All the 


energy and endurance, all the activity and per- 
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severance of which the constitution of man js 
capable, are but the common and every-day elements 
of this tremendous power, without the continuous 
operation of which the whole business of the world 
must stand still, and the highest civilisation re- 
lapse into utter barbarism. Were its operations 
to cease everywhere simultaneously for a single 
week, nay, for a single day, that cessation would 
record a calamity to our social system compared to 
which the direst phenomenon in the natural world 
would be but a comparative trifle. Yet this enor- 
mous power, whose unconquerable energy has tra- 
versed every ocean and ransacked every land, united 
the ends of the earth and builded up the world, is 
itself the thrall of adversity and want, has to struggle 
incessantly for the means of sustenance, and, like 
the coral insect which rears a continent for the 
accommodation of a mightier race, is doomed to 
battle with the billows of a hostile fortune amid 
perpetual darkness and storm. Ever the mightiest 
of agencies when led, it is the feeblest of all when 
it attempts to lead. Irresistible in the hands of 
others, it is less than a broken reed when acting 
from its own unguided impulses, rarely striking a 
stroke for its proper advantage without reaping a 
harvest of increased misery and destitution. While 
its undaunted energy claims and receives the ad- 
miration and applause of mankind in every epoch, 
its weakness renders it a prey to every form and 
phase of villany which the fertile invention of 
knavish man can concoct to abuse and plunder his 
fellow. Amidst the wretchedness and squalor of 
the lowest state of poverty and sturvation, it is ever 
gullible and credulous enough to toil and sweat for 
the aggrandisement of the factious demagogue and 
the sot-disant benefactor, or patriot. From the 
darkest depths of famine and nakedness, it is yet 
proud to surrender a miserable surplus to the 
grasping clutch of the unprincipled and lying 
agitator. In addition to all this, it is the tool as 
well as the prey of the seditious and designing, and 
invariably reaps the disgrace and the punishment 
properly due to the artificer of rebellion, who, 
unlike the simple victims of his rascality, has 
saving sense enough to decamp in the hour of 
danger. 

The above delineation of the labouring body, 
though applicable only to the mass, is, I believe, 
true, as their history for centuries past would suffi- 
ciently prove. It is not, however, very flattering 
to the working-man, and he would doubtless like 
to get at the cause of the existing degradation of 
the body of which he forms a part, with a view, if 
possible, to its removal. Perhaps by a nearer in- 
spection of the component elements of the mass, 
and by reviewing them in detail, we may arrive at 
some conclusions not altogether valueless; and 
with this object, I propose to take a cursory glance 
at the three great divisions of the industrial army— 
the Factory-workers, the Agricultural Labourers, 
and the Artisans and Handicraftsmen of our cities 
and towns—viewing them in reference to their 
present condition and habits, propensities and opi- 
nions, as lying at the basis of character. 

First, then, the Factory-Workers. There is no 
event so remarkable in the commercial history of 
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the world, so far as the people, the principal sub- 
‘ects of history, are concerned, as the rise and 
spread of the factory-system. With the well-being 
of that system the destinies of millions are con- 
nected. Its prevalence and prosperity have im- 

rted an entirely new aspect to every town and 
village of the empire, and the results of its bene- 
ficent agency are visible in the personal appear- 
ance as well as in the fireside and domestic conve- 
niences of every inhabitant of the land, whom vice 
or abject misery have not thrust out from the 
benefits of civilisation. 

That the prosperity of our textile manufactures, 
in particular, and their constant though gradual 
increase, have been productive of immense benefit 
to that class by whose industry they are carried on, 
admits not now of adoubt. Individuals have suf- 
fered by the introduction, from time to time, of 
new machinery or improved modes of manufacture, 
and families have been thrown out of employment 
and succumbed to the pressure of distress; but 
these are effects which must inevitably attend upon 
all changes of any importance in the modes and 
methods of industry: effects, however, which are 
invariably followed by increased employment for 
an increased number, and which only serve to 
manifest the truth of what is now a received maxim 
in the ethics of commerce, namely, that the advan- 
tage of the many is generally purchaseable only 
at the expense of the few. That the prosperity of 
the factory-workers produces a powerful effect 
upon all other branches of the trading community 
is equally true, and to those engaged in trade, 
however distant they may be situated from the seats 
of manufacture, is equally apparent. Every vari- 
ation in the amount or remuneration of labour in 
the factory-districts marks with unerring certainty 
its rise and fall in the marts of the metropolis. 
Even the sale of luxuries is dependant upon the 
continuous manufacture of necessaries; and with 


the decline of activity in the shuttle or the loom, | 


the lace-frame or the spinning-jenny, the jeweller 
and the artist have to mourn the depreciation of 
stock and the unproductiveness of capital. The 
general appreciation of this fact, if it have not con- 
tributed its share towards the growing interest 
evinced of late in the condition of the working- 
classes, may at least be presumed to have awakened 
anticipation as to its ultimate results, and to have 
induced that complacent acquiescence in all plans 
for their advantage, which is a peculiar feature of 
the present period. We may infer from the pre- 
valence of this feeling, that a very important truth 
has at length been recognised ; to wit, that the com- 
fort, independence and respectability of the lower 
orders are the surest guarantee for the security and 
prosperity of those who rank above them. A re- 
trospect of the progress of commerce in all coun- 
tries and in all times, had we leisure to make it, 
Would not fail to supply confirmation of this truth ; 
but we need only point to Ireland, and to the 
almost utter impossibility of turning the industry, 
such as it is, of the low-class Irish to any profitable 
account, to obtain the concurrence of the reflecting 
reader. Wherever the means of sustaining life and 
the appliances of comfort are reduced toa minimum, 
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there the inclination to labour is at a minimum 
also; and the profit derivable to capitalists, and to 
all who speculate in industry, down to the lowest 
petty trader, is at the same miserably low ebb. 
The converse of this proposition is also true, and 
is daily becoming more apparent to the general 
mind. 

If the above statements be correct, it will ensue 
that the end and aim of true philanthropy in its 
exercise in the cause of the working-ranks, will be 
the improvement of their physical condition, as 
the first and indispensable step towards their in- 
tellectual and moral progress. For it is a truth 
above all questioning, that man in a low and de- 
graded physical state is not in a favourable condi- 
tion for the reception either of intellectual teaching 
or moral training. A being surrounded with all 
the circumstances of destitution and demoralisation, 
with a will unfettered and unsubdued, and a con- 
science utterly uninformed, can have no tests by 
which to try the antagonising claims of good and 
evil, of right and wrong; and it is useless, or the 
next thing to it, to set about subduing the will or 
informing the conscience ofa person consigned by 
poverty to a condition of perpetual deprivation and 
discomfort. In the dismal depths of destitution 
and famine, there can be no proper medium through 
which to discriminate between virtue and vice, 
much less to mark the nicer shades of distinction 
between the various motives which may influence 
human conduct. The one grinding law of neces- 
sity swallows up all other laws; the struggle is for 
life, and the means of life; and all considerations 
with respect to refinements of every sort-—mental, 
moral, or social, must be left to those who have 
not continually impending over them, like the hair- 
suspended sword of Damocles, the terror of starva- 
tion and death. It is admitted that pumberless 
instances of nobility of conduct in the circumstances 
here alluded to might be advanced to show that 
this statement is not universally applicable ; but all 
such instances are exceptions and not the rule. 
And if we would legislate for the mass, we must 
act upon general principles and not upon indivi- 
dual cases. If want and misery be conditions 
favourable to the growth of morality and high 
principle, then it is a false and pernicious philan- 
thropy which would seek to alter these conditions ; 
but the supposition is absurd and contrary to all 
experience, which admonishes us by lessons not to 
be misinterpreted, that the deprivations of poverty 
are still less favourable than the redundancies of 
wealth to the amelioration of the human character ; 
and that he who said, “Give me neither poverty 
nor riches, but feed me with food convenient for 
me,” prayed for that precise condition in life which 
is most favourable to the development of all that 
is worthily to be desired and admired in the cha- 
racter of man, and most calculated to secure his 
happiness. 

t us now glance at the condition of the agen? 2 
worker of the present day. His woes begin early 
in life. If the shadow of his evil destiny does not 
brood over his birth, it yet closes darkly upon his 
tender infancy. The mother who bore him is her- 





self a factory hand, and must relinquish her un- 
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weaned babe to the care of others as soon as her 
health is sufficiently re-established to enable her to 
administer to the cravings of the iron machine, in 
emulation with the ponderous energies of which 
she has tasked her tender limbs. The infant, con- 
signed to the charge of a hireling, becomes familiar 
with neglect and discomfort from the date of its 
earliest perceptions ; and as the body, even in this 
incipient stage of existence, becomes intred to 
suffering, so the mind, long before its commonest 
capacities are developed, is frequently clouded and 
stupefied, and its faculties irreparably injured. The 
lifelessness, inaction and absence of all that charac- 
terises healthful infancy and childhood, which are 
so plainly visible in a large proportion of the off- 
spring of the workers in factories, can be attributed 
to nothing so justly as to this early alienation from 
the mother, and the want of that continual mater- 
nal care and attention which are indispensable to 
the proper growth of the child. 

So soon as the little urchin is able to go alone, 
he is turned loose in some squalid court or alley of 
a great town ; and, wallowing in mire or rolling in 
dust and dirt, becomes by degrees initiated, in spite 
of himself, in the manners and customs of that 

culiar world in which it is his destiny to move. 

e learns selfishness from suffering, and too often 
dishonesty from want; and were it not that, at 
this stage of his progress, Charity steps in and leads 
him to the infant-school or the Sunday-school, he 
would be left, until old enough to enter the factory, 
without any attempt at education. 

But time rolls on, and he is now old enough— 
I wish [ could add well-grown and strong enough 
—to work in the factory. His parents have long 
been looking forward to the addition of his small 
weekly pay to the household income; and, in all 
probability, it is forestalled for some months before 
the day arrives for the entrance of the child upon 
the scene of his future life and labours. The sudden 
change of habits that awaits the young novitiate 
at the factory is one than which, perhaps, few 
things can be imagined more distressing to undergo, 
or more disastrous in effect upon the condition, 
both bodily and mental, of a child. From a state 
of almost perfect liberty, he is transferred to one 
of slavery, mechanically complete. The effect of 
this sudden and total transformation, when, as is 
frequently the case, no intermediate training is 
undergone, is often both serious and alarming. I 
have known a child's intellect irreparably damaged 
and overthrown by this process; the unhappy 
subject retaining, indeed, his efficiency as a factory- 
hand of the lowest grade, but remaining throngh 
life a silent, moping, melancholy and half-witted 
being—having been before commencing factory- 
labour remarkable for vivacity, quickness and play- 
fulness. 

Once installed in the factory, with a daily rou- 
tine of duty to perform—a duty exacted literally 
with iron rigour—the influences of his peculiar 
position speedily develope themselves in the con- 
duct and pursuits of the growing lad. For a few 
short years he remains with his parents, a witness 
and a participator of all the shifts and contrivances 
which limited means and a large improvidence 
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compel them to have recourse to against the 
assaults of poverty. His counsel and co-operation 
are required to assist in warding off the evil 
accruing from a,frequent want of employment, a 
perpetual want of prudence and foresight, and, too 
often, the practice of intemperance. The conse- 
quence is, that familiarity with the lamentable vicis- 
situdes of such a condition, and with the degrada- 
tion they involve, deprives that very condition of 
what ought to be felt as its most debasing and 
galling accessories, and the mind and feelings be- 
come callous to all moral considerations in con- 
nexion with it, and remain sensitive only to the 
actual physical pain and inconvenience il entails, 
He thus grows up towards manhood with a vicious 
appreciation of its duties and responsibilities. The 
results of the pernicious example so long before 
his eyes are apparent in his abandoning the pater- 
nal roof so soon as he can earn a sufficiency for 
his maintenance, and his immediate marriage with 
a being equally thoughtless, inexperienced or 
wrong-experienced, and uninstructed as himself. It 
must be admitted that the temptations to early and 
premature marriages are much greater among this 
class of operatives than with any others. The dis- 
comforts of home; the irksomeness of subordina- 
tion to parents often selfishly tyrannous and exact- 
ing ; the consciousness that, for some time at least, 
he and his partner can live as well, if not better, 
upon the fruits of their labour than they do at 
their parents’ home—these and a score of addi- 
tional considerations goad the young to enter upon 
the irretrievable step of marriage as much, perhaps, 
in the hope of escape from present annoyances 
as with the prospect of future happiness. but no 
provision is made for housekeeping. In a single 
room, without a single article of furniture they 
can call their own, the young couple begin the 
voyage of life together. It often happens that to 
the wife the whole business of housekeeping is 
unknown; the art of cooking even a potatoe is 
an impenctrable mystery; the use of the necdle, 
an indispensable accomplishment to the wife of a 
working-man, and especially so to the mother, is 
an unexplored science. Still, by dint of patience, 
mutual help and mutual forbearance, they manage 
to rub on; and, perhaps, during the first few years 
of their wedded life, before the expenses of a family 
begin to press heavily upon them, they contrive to 
procure a little furniture. This, however, is by 
no means certain ; and they are often to be found 
in furnished lodgings for the best part of their 
career, and not unfrequently, in times of strikes and 
distress, in damp cellars and unwholesome dens in 
which no sensible farmer would stall a beast. 

It is to this unhappy condition of the home of 
the factory-worker—a condition resulting from his 
own hereditary improvidence in the first place— 
that much of the misery and demoralisation of 
which he and his family are the subjects may be 
traced. To the genial and enduring associations 
of home, in the best sense of the word, he has been 
a stranger from the hour of his birth. So far as 
he is concerned, the delights of the domestic hearth, 
the great centre of domestic happiness and soul- 
felt enjoyment, are nothing more than a fiction, 
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a romance, of which he may or may not be able 
to form an adequate idea, according to the amount 
of sentiment or the force of imagination he may 
chance to possess. It is true that, so long as fond 
and sincere affection endures between the pair, 
much of the evil of poverty is comparatively un- 
felt, or is more than compensated by the pleasures 
of mutual sympathy; but we all know too well 
the force of penury in relaxing the bonds of love, 
and how soon reproach and recrimiuation are Apt 
to succeed to endearments and caresses when Famine 
threatens to make one of the party. Fiction de- 
lights to represent man as superior to such every- 
day influences as hunger and thirst, and constantly 
delineates the poor and needy as acting with a 
greatness of soul and an utter abnegation of self 
which would do honour to the noblest of mankind : 
it is a pity that mournful experience should point 
to a directly opposite result as accruing from these 
oppressive conditions. True it is, however, that 
forbearance, self-denial, kindliness and solicitude 
for others do not habitually dwell with the needy, 
the wretched and the debased ; and that these social 
virtues, though they be not necessarily connected 
with the elements and adjuncts of comfort and 
competence, are seldom found to flourish where 
these are altogether wanting. I am far from wish- 
ing to intimate that the whole class of factory 
operatives are so miserably off with regard to the 
decencies and comforts of domestic life, or that 
they entertain so low an estimate of the amenities 
of home, as to submit to such a condition, which it 
is in their power plainly to avoid. I know that 
many families present examples of industry, eco- 
nomy, temperance and thrift; and while they do 
honour to the humble station they occupy, show 
plainly enough to their fellows and the world that | 
it is perfectly practicable to render it one of com- 
petence and respectability. But it is with the 
majority I have to do, and they, it is to be re- 





gretted, are morally too debased for us to hope 
that they will spontaneously follow examples which | 
they have yet to learn to appreciate. 

Having glanced thus briefly at the factory-, 
worker’s home, let us look abroad for a moment 
among the haunts of his leisure-hours; and here 
it is that we shall find most of the lets and hin- 
drances to improvement which keep him at the 
bottom of the pit dug for himself by his own im- 
providence. Among these the gin-shop occupies 
a hateful prominence. The detestable fluid re- 
tailed at these aceursed haunts of labour and crime | 
would seem to be the indispensable accompani- 
ment of the poor man’s pleasures. Here, at all | 
seasons and at all hours, when released from the 
din of the factory, he is to be found; and though 
the wife lack clothing, or the children lack bread, | 
or the entire family a decent shelter from the winds | 
of heaven, the father, the protector, the head and | 
the exemplar of the houschold, will not lack his 
dram, but squauders the fruits of his hard labour 
in the purchase of a poison fated to incapacitate 
him for the performance of every duty—to wreck 
his body and ruin his soul, and to entail calamity 
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in every shape upon her whom he has sworn to 
love and cherish, and those whom he is bound to 
nourish and protect. Far into the night these 
hateful haunts of intemperance and vice keep open 
their infernal portals, and the fools of poverty rush 
in as though the chief end of life were to prove 
the truth of the wise man’s declaration, that 
“drunkenness covereth a man with rags.” 

One grade above the gin-shop—a trap for those 
who yet entertain some remains of self-respect, 
some lingering feeling of decoruam—the tap-room 
presents its many and varied charms. Here, in- 
deed, the poor workman often meets with what is 
so great a desideratum in his own wretched home, 
a clean hearth and a cheerful fire; and here he 
spends the hours of his leisure and the means 
which would provide reasonable enjoyment for his 
family. ‘The clean sanded floor is the theatre, not 
only of his intemperate pleasures, but also of his 
political education. Here resort the socialist fana- 
tics, communists and demagogues of every species. 
Here the wildest and most insane theories are 
broached and discussed, and proselytes are made 
to creeds and principles which would stink in the 
nostrils of common-sense and sobriety. Amidst 
the fumes of liquor the absurdity of hereditary 
privileges and the crimes of accumulation are 
dwelt on with a gusto which none but the destitute 
and depraved and the half-drunk can properly 
appreciate. Possessing nothing himself, the thirsty 
politician conceives that the property of all who have 
any to boast of has been plundered from him and 
his class ; and he longs for the reign of that justice 
which shall empower him to plunge his hand into 
his neighbour's pocket, and extract for the purpose of 
his own sensual gratification the fruits of another's 
self-denial. This is the Utopia he pictures to 
himself; and while he shouts till he is hoarse for 
liberty, it is for license and rapine that he is a 
willing to contend. Ignorance, total and profound, 
as well of social morality as of political science, 
lies at the bottom of his quarrel with the Govern- 
ment; and the ferocious zeal of his opposition to 
the powers that be is to be traced rather to the 
wretched condition to which his folly and vices 
have reduced him, than to any reason he will be 
found competent to render for so much perturbed 
and violent feelings. 

It may be remarked that the factory-worker is 
factious and revolutionary only in times of trouble 
and distress. With good employment and fair 
wages, the tone of his political sentiments under- 
goes a remarkable change, and his dissipation too 
assumes a different character. The tap-room, for- 
merly the scene of political agitation, now resounds 
with discordant songs and uproarious mirth ; and 
the youth of both sexes meet and mingle together 
in tawdry saloons, where, to the sound of fiddle 
and drum, they fool and fritter away the jong 
leisure of their evenings; and a harvest of profit 
reaped in all quarters where the appliances and 
incentives to intemperance and foolery are the 
staple wares, whenever the mills are in full opera- 
tion and manufactures are prosperous. 
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In our January number we attempted to lay 
before our readers the most prominent evils at- 
tendant upon the present law of partnership. We 
showed that these are of a serious description, and 
that they affect the interests of every class in the 
cominunity. We showed, moreover, that the pre- 
sent law, with its stringent provision of unlimited 
liability, is comparatively of modern growth, and 
that it has utterly failed since its introduction 
either to prevent panics or to diminish fraud. 
We showed, lastly, that we alone of all commer- 
cial states had adopted the principle in question, 
and that the experience of those states, so far as it 
had been ascertained, contrasts in the most favour- 
able manner with our own. In the present article 
we shall confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
different alterations which have been proposed, 
with the view of remedying the acknowledged 
defects of our system. 

There are two points essentially distinct which 
demand our attention in connexion with this in- 
quiry. The first is the state of the law itself; the 
second is the remedy which it provides in case of 
partnership disputes. As we conceive the British 
system to be equally defective upon both points, 
we shall briefly consider each in its turn. 

An opinion very generally prevails among the 
trading-classes of the metropolis that the French 
principle of commandité might be advantageously 
introduced into our law of partnership. We can 
easily imagine that such a proposal might encoun- 
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all but universal adoption throughout the civilised 
world, may quiet the fears, if they fail to disarm 
the hostility, of its opponents. 

We shall therefore briefly consider the nature 
of the law of limited liability in France, or, as it 
is termed, societé en commandité. There are 
several other kinds of partnership recognised in 
that country, but to them we shall not have occa- 
sion at present to refer. 

The commandité partnership, then, as it exists 
in France, may consist of any number of persons, 
One or more of these assume the management of 
the concern, and, as active and ostensible partners, 
are individually responsible for all its engagements, 
They are termed solidaires. The remaining part- 
ners (termed bailleurs de fonds) are simply share- 
holders in the firm, who are responsible only to 
the amount of their contributions, either paid or 
contracted*to be paid into the joint stock. The 
firm is conducted under a partnership name, which 
must necessarily be that of one or more of the 
ostensible managers or solidaires. The names of 
the commanditaires are not allowed to be used in 
the style of the firm. Neither are they allowed to 
perform any act of management; and if they con- 
travene these rules, they render themselves: indi- 
vidually liable for all the debts and engagements 
of the partnership. We may add that it is not 
absolutely necessary that a commanditaire should 
contribute money to the firm. His contribution may 
consist of a certain secret in arts or manufactures, 
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ter the strenuous opposition of that class who con-| without the advance of a shilling of capital; and 
sider every change an evil. We can well imagine’ there can be very little doubt that the facility thus 
the leviathans of Lombard-street lauding with all | afforded for rendering available the inventions of 
sincerity the system under which they have amassed | the industrious classes is one intelligible cause of 
their treasures, and protesting heart and soul against | the superiority, in many points, of the productions 
the danger of all new-fangled theories and come of France. 

tinental innovations. Such sentiments are but too! The main features of this system have been 
natural, yet, in our humble estimation, the alarm directly borrowed by the New England States. 
which inspires them is wholly groundless. The The Parliamentary Committee which sat last ses- 
law of commandité is no novelty in the history of sion examined at some length the Secretary of the 
mercantile jurisprudence. It is not, as some of _ American Legation, Mr. John Bancroft Davies, as 
those timid gentlemen may suppose, the product) to the working of the law in the United States, 
of revolutionary France. We must seek for its and the evidence of that gentleman is remarkably 
origin in the great commercial republics of Italy,; clear and satisfactory. Mr. Davies is a lawyer by 
those brilliant connecting links between the civi-| profession, and we shall briefly refer to him for a 
lisation of the ancient and the modern world. It is! statement of the American law of limited liability. 
to these enterprising communities that Europe is| He says, referring to the law of the New Eng- 
mainly indebted for her code of mercantile law, land States, “These partnerships may be formed 
and from them the commandité principle was bor-| for the transaction of mercantile, mechanical or 
rowed by the jurists of France in the reign of | manufacturing business, except banking and in- 
Louis XIV. It was incorporated into the French} surance. There is no limit to the number of part- 
law by an ordonnance of that prince in 1671; and| ners. There must be two sorts of partners, general 
it was subsequently adopted, with some modifica-| and special. When it is proposed to form such 8 
tions, by the Code Napoléon. This law is now partnership, a certificate is made, which is signed 
recognised besides in Spain and Portugal, in Russia,| by all the partners, stating the names and resi- 
in most if not in all of the German and Italian} dences of the partners, the business which is pro- 
States, in Holland, Switzerland, and in America, | posed to be carried on, the specific sum which is 
both North and South, with the exception of the! paid by the special partners in cash as capital, and 
British possessions in that hemisphere. The re-| certain other facts; and that certificate is recorded 
spectable antiquity of this law, therefore, and its| in a place provided for that purpose.” 
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Mr. J. A. Smith—“ What guarantee is there | 


that the certificate of the deposit shall be accurate ?” 
“T am not aware that there is any, except the pro- 
vision that, if the certificate be false in any respect, 
all the parties are liable as general partners.” 

“The whole of them?” “The whole of them. 
There is a provision for the renewal of such a 
partnership ; and there is a provision that none of 
the cash paid in by the epecial partners shall be 
withdrawn during the partnership; and that if at 
any time during the continuance of the partner- 
ship the amount of assets shall not be equal to 
the amount of liability, the special partners shall 
be liable for all sums drawn out by them, with in- 
terest from the time of their being drawn out.” 

Chairman.—* They remain liable for the whole 
amount during the whole period of the partnership 
existing ”’ “Yes.” 

Mr. J. Ellis.—* And for all interest that they 
have received during that time?” “ For all sums 
they have drawn out during that time, with interest 
from the time of drawing out; but not beyond 
that time.” 

Mr. J. A. Smith.—* Is there any publicity given 
to the names of the parties, special or general ?” 
“They are recorded in the place I have named, and 
they are also advertised in some newspaper of the 
county: if there is no newspaper published in the 
county, then in Boston.”’ 

“You are understood to mean by ‘a special 
partner,’ a partner who is only liable to a limited 
amount?” “A partner who is only liable to the 
amount which he contributes, and the sums he draws 
out with interest.” 

“ And by a ‘ general partner’ you mean a partner 
who is liable to the whole extent of his means?” 
“Yes; I use those terms because they are the terms 
which are used in the statute.” 

Mr. Morris—“ What are the temptations which 
induce a general partner to incur a greater degree 
ofliability than a special partner?’ “The general 
partners are the acting partners, whose names are 
alone known in the business, so far as the carrying 
on of the business is concerned. No special partner 
18 permitted to have his name in the concern, or per- 
sonally to make any contract respecting the part- 
nership affairs.” 

“Do they receive a greater amount of the profits 
than the special partners ?” “That is as the bargain 
may be in each case.” 

Mr. J. Ellis, “' The special partners are the men 
who advance the capital chiefly?” ‘ Yes.” 

“ And the others take the active management of 

the business$” “Yes.” 
_ “The special partner is secured a higher rate of 
interest because he advances the capital, the other 
partners generally being without capital?” “The 
rate of interest and such things are all matters of 
private bargain between the parties, and are not 
regulated by law.” 

After furnishing the committee with some fur- 
ther details, this witness is asked whether, in his 
opinion, the law works satisfactorily in those States 
with which he is acquainted. He replies: “ My 
OWN opinion is that it does work well, and that the 
number of failures under that law is much less than 
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among those who are doing business in the ordi- 
nary Way. 

Mr. J. A. Smith—* Do you conceive it, there- 
fore, to act as a preventive against speculation ?” 
“TI do; I think that is the reason why there are 
fewer failures.” 

“ Will you go on to state why you think it acts 
asa preventive against speculation?’ “ First, be- 
cause in such cases I think the general partners 
are men who are known and relied upon for their 
ability and integrity ; and secondly, because such 
a partner regards himself both as an agent and as 
a principal.” 

Such, then, is the law of partnership recognised 
in the two countries which stand next to Great 
Britain in point of commercial greatness. A ques- 
tion, however arises, whether, in the event of Par- 
liament deciding upon an alteration of our law, we 
should incorporate the commandité principle of 
France and America into our jurisprudence, and 
thus render it applicable to all partnerships, or 
whether we should confer the privilege of limited 
liability only upon associations of a certain class. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill is a strenuous advocate of 
the commandité principle, and would apply it 
universally to all partnership associations, whether 
great or small, and whether public or private; 
and we may add that his opinion upon this point is 
shared by nearly all the witnesses who were exa- 
mined before the two different Parliamentary Com- 
mittees that have recently investigated the ques- 
tion. On the other hand, it has been proposed 
that; without interfering with the general law of 
partnership, we ought to content ourselves with 
devising some simple and inexpensive machinery 
for the purpose of limiting responsibility in cer- 
tain cases only. Mr. Bellenden Ker, who has had 
much to do with law-reforms generally during the 
last twenty years, is of the latter opinion. To the 
Committee of 1850 he expresses himself as follows : 

“Though I do not think it would be wise to 
alter the law of partnership as regards ordinary 
matters of commerce, yet I think it would be ex- 
pedient to extend limited liability to more under- 
takings than is now the case. At present this 
privilege is only conferred by an Act of Parlia- 
ment or a royal charter, both very expensive ; still 
the rules under which the latter are granted are 
not very precise. An Act of Parliament costs 
from 500/. to 20,000/., or much more in a railway- 
case; and a charter from 300/.to 1000/. It strikes 
me that in all cases where a large capital is neces- 
sary (larger than is usually employed by indi- 
viduals) and especially in those undertakings in 
which the conduct of the business is com ively 
simple, this privilege of limited liability should 
be granted without the heavy tax now imposed ; 
and again, I think it should be granted in some 
undertakings where the object is beneficent, and 
where either the prospect of return of profit is 
uncertain, or where parties might from charity, 
or for the peculiar benefit of the neigh 
be willing, under the protection of limited liability, 
to advance their capital, and who are deterred 


from applyin for a charter by the enpentot any, 
seleed ees ing to the present rule of the Board 
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of Trade, charters would be refused unless the 
capital were considerable. The Metropolitan 
Building Association, established with the most 
laudable aim, and where subscribers could only 
have been obtained on the condition of limited 
liability, paid nearly 1000/. for their charter, and 
will have to pay some 300/. or 400I. for a supple- 
mental charter. I cannot but think that if there 
were a board established, with powers similar to 
those exercised by the Board of Trade, under 
certain rules, more liberal than those now adopted, 
much good would arise from the encouragement 
of many undertakings, not in fact coming within 
the ordinary principles of commerce ; especially if 
the law were made more precise as regards char- 
tered companies, and if the cost of the charter 
were diminished.” 

Mr. Bellenden Ker is a lawyer, and this may 
account in some measure for his reluctance to 
borrow from the jurisprudence of foreign States. 
But he is also professional adviser to the Board of 
Trade, and he is therefore well acquainted with 
the mode in which their patronage, in the shape 
of limited responsibility, is extended to trading 
associations. “ Hitherto in this country,” he truly 
observes, “ owing to the expense of charters, and 
owing to the expense of Acts of Parliament, this 
limited liability has become a sort of aristocratic 
privilege, and only conferred upon those to whom 
500/. or 1000/. is of no importance.” He therefore 
desires to break down this unjust, and, as it appears 
to us, impolitic monopoly, and to compel the Board 
of Trade to extend their favour upon easy terms 
to all associations of respectable persons, without 
reference to their worldly wealth or social influ- 
ence. ‘The scheme is plausible, but if attempted 
we have very strong doubts of its success. We 
strongly doubt whether official habits and preju- 
dices could be so far overcome as to insure for the 
humbler classes of society the same degree of at- 
tention as is everywhere paid in this free and 
enlightened community to lords and millionaires. 
We doubt whether, if such large discretionary 
powers were conferred upon the Board of Trade, 
or any other similarly constituted tribunal, we 
should not open a boundless field for secret jobbing 
and favouritism. The powers so proposed to be 
conferred must, from their nature, be arbitrary and 
final; and no sufficient check, so far as we per- 
ceive, could be imposed upon theirabuse. During 
the last twenty years we have had far too many 
extraordinary Boards and Commissions, some of 
them very justly so called. We do not for a 
moment deny that for the purposes of inguiry, 
where the nature of the subject demands it, such a 
tribunal may be eminently useful. In such a case 
its powers are necessarily of a temporary and 
limited character. But to create in effect a new 
commercial tribunal, and to arm it with permanent 
authority, from which from its nature there could 
be no appeal, is a very different affair, and one 
which we fear would be regarded with just and 
general suspicion and distrust. 

But admitting that our law of partnership re- 
quires alteration, we cannot perceive any necessity 
for resorting to any such extraordinary measure for 


effecting the desired object. 


perceive its application. 
_by no means follows that a law or custom which is 
found to work well in one country must necessarily 
| work well in another. 
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We have before our 
eyes the experience both of France and America, 
and all the testimony which we have derived from 
both quarters speaks decisively as to the beneficial 
operation of the commandité principle, as there 
practised and understood. It has been urged, in- 
deed, that, although that principle has been found 
to work well in countries where capital is com- 
paratively scarce, the reverse would be the case in 
Great Britain, where there is usually a superabun- 
dance of accumulated wealth. This is the favourite, 
and, indeed, the only argument of its opponents. 
But we confess that we are altogether at a loss to 
It is true, indeed, that it 


But in the present case we 
cannot understand that the comparative wealth or 
poverty of a nation has anything to do with the 

question at issue. If any argument is to be drawn 

from this consideration, it appears to us that the 
introduction of the commandite principle is even 
more desirable in a wealthy than in a poor country, 


because it affords the only safe means of associat- 


ing capital with industry and talent. Such com- 

_ binations, Mr. Davies informs us, have proved 
decidedly beneficial in the New England States, 
among a people very closely resembling ourselves 
in language, religion and commercial spirit. Why 
they should prove the reverse on this side of the 
Atlantic is an assumption for which we have been 
unable to discover the slightest foundation. 

But admitting the propriety of introducing into 
this country a law of limited liability, there yet 
remains an important question to be considered. 
We allude to the defective state of the law in as 
| far as it affords the means of redress in partnership 
disputes. In a former article we referred generally 
to the nature of this great and acknowledged 
grievance, and we shall now shortly consider the 
different remedies which have been suggested for 
its removal. 

As the Court of Chancery possesses an exclusive 
jurisdiction over all partnership disputes in Eng- 
land, it follows that, where the parties are too poor 
or too prudent to resort to that costly tribunal, 
they must be content to settle their differences in 
some other way. As regards wealthy partnerships, 
this leads to little practical inconvenience ; for the 
deed which creates the firm very commonly pro- 
vides that all disputes shall be settled by arbitra- 
tion; and if not, the Courts of Equity afford 
remedy, expensive indeed, and probably tedious, 
but yet certain. But in what position is the poor 
man who considers himself aggrieved by a fellow- 
partner? ‘True, the Court of Chancery is open to 
him as it is to all the Queen's subjects; but then 
the price of admission is so utterly beyond his 
means that to tell him to go there is simply to add 
insult to injustice. In the report of Mr. Slaney’s 
Committee of 1850 there is to be found some very 
instructive evidence upon this point, and to it we 
shall briefly refer for the purpose of showing the 
present operation of this unequal law upon the 
industrious classes. 


Mr. Walter Cooper, manager of the Working: 
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Tailors’ Association in Great Castle-street, Regent- 
street, Was examined at some lengtlr before the 
Committee, and he gave the following account of 
that novel establishment : 

«There are at present thirty-four of us; when 
we commenced there were twelve, about three 
months ago. It will be recollected that those let- 
ters which appeared in the*Morning Chronicle on 
labour and the poor created a very great impres- 
sion on the public mind ; and a number of gentle- 
men, well-disposed towards the working-classes, 
met, with a few working-men, and the question 
was asked, ‘ What can be done, not only to rescue 
the working-classes, but to show them what they 
can do themselves by unity and sobriety?’ And, 
believing that the principle of association was a 
sound one, a house was taken, a committee was 
formed, and a certain amount of capital was 
guaranteed for the use of the association; 3002, 
that was all the capital. We issued an address to 
the public; we told the public that we thought we 
could associate to raise ourselves from a state of 
destitution, and we thought that good men of all 


parties and all classes ought to sympathise with us | 


and support us. The public responded to that 
appeal, and we had a number of friends, who were 
our first customers, and gradually we got beyond 
the cirele of our friends. From twelve in number 
we were obliged to add to our number, until now 
we have got thirty-four; and we have got far 
beyond the circle of our friends. We have got a 
great portion of the public, and the working-men 
of different trades come to us in great numbers. 
Though we have been only three months at work, 
at the end of that time we found that we had a 
clear profit of 77/., after paying all expenses, and 
paying the workmen good wages. ‘That 77l. we 
divided into thirds ; one third went towards paying 
off the capital we had borrowed, the second third 
to the increase of the stock, and the next third 
was divided among the workmen at the end of the 
three months. ‘The difficulty we feel, however, is 
this: that the money was lent to me, and I am the 
party responsible. I gave a bill of sale, and I am 
the responsible party. The workmen are not 
responsible. They might break the laws, and 
there is no legal power that could hinder them; 
that is, as we understand it at present. They say, 
‘We are quite willing to work together; we are 
willing to invest our savings to strengthen the 
association, and to assist other associations ; but we 
think that working-men ought to have a security, 
when they have done so, that one bad man, or 
some bad men, shall not take the advantage which 
the law now offers to rob them of their savings.” 
Mr. Joseph Milbank, a watchmaker, who had 
had much experience of associations formed under 
the Friendly Societies Act, corroborated in every 
particular the opinion above expressed. “ We 
find,” he said, “that any rogue may peril the suc- 
cess of an association by availing himself of what 
1s understood to be the law of partnership; and 
even supposing that he is not a rogue, if we take 
him in as an associate, with legal liabilities weigh- 
ing upon him, we share them immediately; if he 
incurs them after he becomes a member of the 
VOL. XIX.—NO. OCXIX, 
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working-association, the resources of the associa- 
tion are pledged, legally, to their discharge.” 

“What mode do you suggest for getting over 
he difficulty?” “That we might associate with 
imited liability.” 

‘Supposing there is a dispute amongst the par- 
_ties themselves so associated, have you any mode 
‘now by which you can summarily decide the 
points in dispute?” “Legally, I think not; mo- 
| rally, we have.” 

“Do you desire to have some such mode?” 
Certainly.” 

“Such as going before a magistrate to enforce 
your rules?” “ Yes, certainly.” 

| “Are there any other things that you think 
| Tequisite to carry out your views besides what 
/you have mentioned, namely, some facilities for 
the advance of capital, and some mode to prevent 
fraud amongst the parties, and some mode of de- 
ciding disputes between them summarily?” “No- 
thing else occurs tome. I think if we had legal 
facilities for these purposes, we should have all the 
essentials to the forming of a working-association.” 

“You do not ask for any privilege to be given 
by the Government—any higher interest, or any- 
thing of that kind?” “No, undoubtedly not.” 

“ All you ask for is, facilities to carry out your 
rules and to prevent fraud?’ “Just so; that we 
may not find ourselves in the midst of legal diffi- 
culties unexpectedly.” 

That these demands are reasonable, no one, we 
believe, will be inclined to dispute. Indeed, it is 
surprising that a grievance so palpable and so ex- 
tensive in its operation should have been suffered 
so long to remain unredressed. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, who was examined at great length by the 
Committee to which we have last referred, ex- 
pressed a very strong opinion upon the subject. 
Alluding to the appointment of some recognised 
tribunal which should be empowered to decide 
partnership-disputes among the humbler classes, 
he remarked (and his attention has been for many 
years closely directed to the subject), I should 
think that hardly anything which the Legislature 
could do, in the present state of society, and the 
present state of the feelings of the working-classes, 
would be more useful than that.’’ We need scarcely 
add that this opinion was shared by nearly every 
other witness. 

But a question of some nicety arises whether a 
cheap and accessible tribunal should be created 
for the benefit of the humbler classes alone, or 
whether it should be invested with a general juris- 
diction over all partnership-disputes, whatever 
might be their nature or extent. Before attempt- 
ing to decide this point, let us glance at the mode 
_in which questions of this nature are settled: in 
France and in America. 

The French code expressly provides that all 
_partnership-disputes shall be decided by arbitra- 
tion. Due directions are given as to the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators, but an appeal lies from their 
decision to the Cour Royale, unless such ‘ere 
has been mutually agreed to be renounced. If the 
er Oo cannot agree as to an arbiter, the Tribunal 
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any disputed points which may arise in the course 
of the arbitration; and the decision, when made, 
is recorded in its books. Such are the chief fea-| 
tures of the French mode of settling the disputes 
of partners. 

In America, as in England, all such questions 
are referred to the Courts of Equity. Bat they 
seem to manage their tribunals much better on the 
other side of the Atlantic than on this. Mr. 
Davis, the Secretary of Legation to the United 
States, informs us that recourse to the Equity 
Courts is there cheap and prompt compared to 
what it is England; and he thinks, upon the 
whole, that the remedies now existing give public 
satisfaction. Our exclusive and one-sided system 
stands entirely alone. 

But it is easier to expose its defects than to sub- 
stitute a remedy. In our opinion, the whole law | 
of partnership requires revision; but much dis- 
cussion must take place, and, we fear, some time 
must elapse before any fundamental alteration can 
be effected. For the present, we would venture 
to suggest that some tribunal should be forth- 
with provided for the settlement of partnership- 
disputes among the humbler classes. There is 





no substantial reason why they, and they alone, 
should be deprived of the benefit of co-operative 
association, and so long as the law remains as it is 
they practically are so, or, at all events, they can 
only unite their industry and intelligence at very 
great risks. We would empower some recognised 
local authority to decide summarily all such dis- 
putes. In the country, the County-court judges 
might be safely invested with this jurisdiction ; 





and in the large towns it might be exercised by 
the stipendiary magistrates. It is easy to perceive | 
how great a boon this would prove to the work- | 
ing-classes. It would afford a fresh stimulus to. 
the industrious and honest workman ; it would act | 
as an effective check upon idleness and fraud. We | 


would strongly recommend the working-classes to 
concentrate their attention upon this point for the 
present. Let them petition the Legislature inces- 


santly upon the subject. Let them show, by as. 


certained ‘facts, the injustice to which they are 
exposed in the absence of a tribunal such as we 
describe. Let them abstain from all theoretical 
objections to the general law of partnership, and 
confine their energies to the remedy of that griev- 
ance which immediately and directly affects their 
own interests; and demands so just and reason- 
able cannot fail to attain success. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, the 
whole question has been brought before the House 
of Commons by Mr. Slaney, the active and patri- 
otic member for Shrewsbury. Mr. Thomas Baring 
and Mr. Cobden took the most prominent share in 
the debate, the former advocating the maintenance 


of the present law in all its rigour, the latter 


giving a very decided preference to the principle 
of limited liability, as it exists in France, America, 
and other foreign countries. The sole result of 
the debate was to show that the Government had 
come to no decision in the matter. Mr. Labou- 
chere announced, however, that they had agreed 
upon one thing, and that was to appoint a Com- 
mission to investigate and report upon the whole 
subject. When and how this Commission will 
execute its task we will not venture to predict; 
but in the meantime we would repeat our advice 
to the working-classes, not to relax their efforts 
in striving to obtain some accessible tribunal for 
the settlement of their partnership-disputes. Com- 
migsioners, when well paid, are not remarkable 
for their industry and expedition; and the griev- 
ance which we have pointed out ought to be 
remedied forthwith, because the Legislature is 
already fully aware of its existence. Any further 
inquiry upon this point, after the experience of the 
last two sessions, is clearly superfluous. 





A, FEW WORDS TO FRENCH CHRONICLERS AND FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


M. Dumas is incontestably at the head of the | 
numerous body of écrivains and écrivassiers, who 
deluge Kurope with works of fiction. He may 
even be said to have originated among his country- 
men the school of the historic romance. Whilst 
according the due meed of admiration to his unde- 
niable genius and versatility of power, we have 
often regretted the mode in which it has seemed | 
good to him to exhibit such powers and genius. 
It would be difficult to recall any work of his 
which did not afford, at least, some amusement 
during its perusal, albeit the incidents and acci- 
dents that befall his heroes appear to the full as 
astounding, and almost as probable, as those en- 
countered by some Amadis de Gaul of old. 

Take, for instance, his “'Trois Mousquetaires.” 
See the heroes discussing their matutinal cotellette 
on a bastion, under a heavy fire from the walls of 
Rochelle; or Athos dealing the coup de grace to 





his foe, under five fathoms water. 


One great merit, however, in M. Dumas’ works 
must not be passed over. He is a most admirable 
architect; the construction of his tales, from first 
to last, is unimpeachable. His dialogues are 
spirited in the highest degree. Spite of the immi- 
nent, the to all appearance inevitable fate that 


seems to impend over the chief of his dramatis 


persona, he rescues them by means the most un- 
looked-for, and yet the most simple. The machine 
brings the saving god at an easy pace, and he steps 
therefrom and saves the all-but victim in the most 
natural and inartificial manner. Some amongst 
the most popular of our writers of fiction would 
do well to study a little more the structure of the 
tale they tell. True, theirs are works of fiction, 
yet fiction has its rules, and requires adherence to 
probabilities. When Jack wishes to cut down his 
miraculous bean-stalk, which reaches in one ni 

to the naughty giant’s eyrie, he is not made t@ 


‘use a pat of butter or a pound of salt for the 
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purpose ; he takes him a good clasp-knife and the 
thing is done. Authors there are among us, and 
very eclebrated ones, who would have preferred 
arming their hero with the salt or butter aforesaid, 


and thus impaired the merits of their fiction, by | 





a carbine, as muskets had not as yet come into use, 
I then returned to Pontis to see if my eldest 
brother, upon whom had devolved the whole of 
the family property, according to the custom of 
that part of the country, was inclined to do any- 


grafting on them machinery utterly inadequate to| thing for me. With him I spent some months ; 
work out their own views. But it is not, at present, | but finding that he was only willing to employ me 
our intention to discuss M. Dumas’ merits as a| about household-matters, for which I felt the 
novel-writer; we propose to give our readers! greatest repugnance, I decided upon going to 
some little insight into the sources whence many | Paris, there to work my own way in the world as 


French writers, and M. Dumas more conspicuous 
among the rest, derive material wherewith to ap- 
pease the craving of those for whom life without 
a circulating library would be a dreary blank. 

Now, to confine ourselves for the present to 
Alexandre Dumas, if report speak truth, it is not 
on paper alone that this eminent author expends 
his love of romance. It accompanies him in pri- , 
vate life; it presides over his most common-place 
statements ; it dictates those most bombastic bursts 
of self-eulogy for which he has become notorious. 
Whether or no it be a privilege, we will not stop 
to inquire; but when its individuals have earned 
for themselves the reputation we have hinted at, 
people seldom troubled ourselves to ascertain 
whether by possibility a few grains of the 
truth may lie imbedded in the vast mass of un- 
grounded narrative. For instance, most of our 
readers remember Dumas’s introductory chapter to 
his exciting history of “ Les Trois Mousquetaires.” 
He there endeavours to persuade the public that 
the heroes of his stirring tale x'ont rien de 
mythologique ; in fact, that he has lighted on old 
documents containing the history of Athos, Por- 
thos, Aramis and d’Artagnan. Of course, the 
whole world imagined then, as it imagines now, 
that this introduction was about as genuine as the 
immortal preface to ‘Quentin Durward,” or the 
preambles of Mr. Pattieson or Jedediah Cleish- 
botham. Such, however, is not entirely the case. 
To be sure, Messrs. d’Artagnan and Co. “are but 
mythic personages, embodying incidents parallel 
3 those that really did occur in those stirring 
days. 

Those familiar with the ‘“‘ Mémoires” illustrative | 
of the history of France from the 13th down to 
the end of the 18th centuries are aware that on 
more than one occasion authors of the stamp of 
Dumas have not scrupled to paraphrase in their | 
works many of the adventures contained in this | 
interesting recueil. It may afford amusement to 
such whose knowledge of French history is prin- | 
cipally gleaned from novels to mark how fiction | 
has been grafted upon truth. Let them compare 
the opening chapter of “ Les Trois Mousquetaires,” 
for instance, with the following extracts from the 
autobiography of the good Sieur de Pontois, a 
chronicler of unimpeachable veracity. It must be 
premised that it is hopeless to endeavgur the 
faintest rendering of the unaffected simplicity of 
style employed in the original. 

“I had arrived at the age of fourteen (1597), 
and, having lost both my parents, I felt an extra- 
ordinary inclination to turn soldier; so I resolved 
to set to work and learn the trade. I served a 





Whole year in the Bonne regiment, where I carried 


best I could. I requested my brother to grant me 
some little assistance; but his indifference com- 
pelled me to seek out my other relations, particu- 
larly one of my aunts, who was very fond of me. 
“She gave me all I required for my journey, 
and an uncle, with whom I was also a favourite, 
made me a present of a pony; and with this 
equipment, becoming a younger brother, I started 


for Paris.” 


His extreme youth is at first an obstacle to his 
obtaining admission into the army; however, 
through the kindness of M. de Grillon, he enters 
the Gardes du Corps as a cadet, and here is one 
of his first adventures. He was then about seven- 


teen. 


“One day, whilst we were at Melun, I went 


with three of my comrades to hunt in the forest of 


Fontainbleau. On entering the cover we descried 


a large stag making towards us. Carried away by 
my love of sport, I did not stop to inquire whether 
the animal were privileged or not ; but fired at once, 
and brought him down. I reloaded my piece at 
once, lest I should be taken by surprise, od 

at the same instant we heard the cry of the hounds, 
and saw a man on horseback, who turned out to 
be M. de Vitry, spurring up to us, and shouting, 
‘Cadets, ground your arms! And as he saw very 
plainly that we had no intention of obeying his 
command, he drew a pistol, whilst I levelled my 
gun at him, and told him that if he advanced [ 
should be compelled to fire on him. As it would 


almost 


have been rash in him to come nearer, he adopted 


the safest pa which was to turn his horse’s head, 
and comp 


ain of us to the king. However, as it 
was advisable for us to get out of the way, we 


quietly retired to Melun; and rightly imagining 


that matters would not remain as they were, I 
applied to M. de Brissac, my commanding officer, 
for leave of absence to go to Paris upon urgent 
private business. My three comrades contrived to 
absent themselves from their company; so that 
when the king ordered the officers to parade the 
whole regiment before M. de Vitry, in order that 
he might detect the offending parties, he was 
unable to detect any.” 

Out of justice to M. de Vitry, we must give the 
sequel of this episode. 

“ At the expiration of two or three months I 
happened to be on duty before the gate of the 
Louvre whilst M. de Vitry was passing by. He 
recognised me at once. ‘ Ho, ho, cadet!’ said he, 
‘there you are, are you? Do you remember the 
stag at Fontainbleau ?’ I was utterly at a loss for 
an answer, and of course I was unable to quit my 
post. There was no help for me but to submit, 
and put on a show of submission. ‘ Ah, oe 78 
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would not ruin me! Have compassion upon a 


poor cadet !’ 

“He replied in the most generous manner, 
‘Enough that I know you. Far from wishing 
your ruin, I shall be glad to be of service to you. 
Come and see me. I pledge you my word of 
honour as a gentleman that no harm shall befall 
rou.’ ” 

' And nobly did he redeem his word. 

We next find him employed by Henry IV. on 
a very delicate mission, and one highly character- 
istic of that royal gallant. ‘This, however, will we 
pass over. 

He becomes involved in one of those sanguinary 
duels so common in those days, and that, perhaps, 
served M. Dumas as ground-work for the memo- 
rable encounter between the men. 

“ All preliminaries being duly arranged, we 
crossed over in a boat to the island where the 
meeting was to take place, and we tied the boat- 
man to atree, in order to prevent anyone from 
passing over, and to secure ourselves a passage at 
the termination of the encounter, which was so 
bloody that five out of six of us were severely 
wounded, and two mortally. 

“ At length, we were discovered by some officers 
of our regiment who were walking along the 
banks, who immediately took boat in order to 
apprehend us; however, we had time to gain our 
own, and cross over to the opposite shore, where 
each shifted for himself as he best could. As for 
me, I had received such severe injuries from my 
antagonist, of whom, however, I had the better, 
that I was taken before I could gain a place of safety, 
and conducted to the military prison in the Fau- 
bourg St. Jacques. A few days afterwards pre- 
parations were made for my trial, which certainly 
would have proved unfavourable to me ; but on the 
day of Pentecost, whilst the gaoler and his wife 
were at church, some of my comrades, anxious to 
save my life, and instigated by M. de Grillon, who 
informed them how pleased he would be could 
they effect their purpose, managed to let a rope 
down the chimney, by the aid of which I gained 
the roof. But my escape was discovered, and I 
was hotly pursued; but I contrived to reach a 
cellar in the castle at Bicetre, where I remained 
concealed. Thus did God twice preserve my life ; 
first from my adversary’s sword, and again from 
the inevitably fatal results of a trial.” 

His succeeding adventures in Holland, where 
he very narrowly escapes death, his engagement 
with the Duke de Savoy, and his perilous position 
in the Chateau de Savigny, would afford material 
to writers like Dumas for any given number of 
volumes. We err in saying would ; as there is but 
little doubt that our novelist has already sunk his 
shaft deep into a mine so rich as these memoirs 
afford. 

We must find space for one more episode, highly 
illustrative of the firm and determined character 
of the good Sieur de Pontois. 

“ About three or four o'clock in the afternoon I 
arrived at a village named Rancourt, about ten 
leagues from Verdun. The landlord of the inn 


where I halted, seeing me about to resume my 





journey through a forest I must necessarily traverse, 
recommended me not to travel alone, as it was 
infested by robbers; that I had far better wait 
until the next day, when he would procure me a 
good guide, and that, moreover, I might fall in 
with someone who would bear me good company. 
[ thought it advisable to adopt his recommenda- 
tion, as I deemed it nowise derogatory to my sense 
of valour to expose myself rashly when not called 
on by my duty to do so. I therefore sent round 
to the other inns to inquire if there were anyone 
going the same way as myself. It so happened 
that a canon, whose path lay ina similar direction, 
sent to the inn where I was to make similar inqui- 
ries; so we agreed to journey on together. 

“We started the following morning at eight 
o’clock, with a guide upon whom we were told we 
might confidently rely. When in the thick of the 
forest we met a man on foot with a gun on his 
shoulder. His costume was so singular that [ 
asked our guide who the strange being was; he 
replied that it was a native of the place, who was 
out shooting. Our path led through trees whose 
branches were so low as to oblige us continually to 
stoop our heads. I therefore suggested to the canon 
that it would be far less inconvenient for us to dis- 
mount and lead our horses by the bridle. This 
simple expedient not only caused us much relief, but 
served to save our lives ; for if we had not quitted 
our horses we should have had much difficulty in 
escaping from an accident which befel us very 
shortly afterwards. 

“We had struck still deeper in the forest when 
we met three men lying at length on the side of 
the path with guns beside them, ‘They rose as 
we passed and saluted us with, ‘God save you, 
gentlemen; where are you bound for? And 
verily did we stand in sore need of God’s saving 

wer. We replied that we were on our way to 
Verdun. ‘We will keep you company, if you 
please,’ answered they with much civility, ‘for we 
are going in the same direction.’ But as I saw 
no advantage that we could derive from such com- 
pany, for I took them to be robbers, I answered 
courteously that it appeared to me somewhat diffi- 
cult for us to proceed far together, and that they 
would have some trouble in keeping up with us, as 
we had horses. As they were only anxious to 
force a quarrel upon us, they pretended to feel 
themselves aggrieved by my observation, and an- 
swered gruffly, ‘ How, gentlemen! Are we the less 
men of honour or honesty because we travel on 
foot” I replied, still in a civil tone, that I had 
no intention of casting any reflection upon their 
characters, that such was by no means my habit. 
Instead of listening to me, they flew into a furious 

sion. ‘Three or four more rushed out of the 
wood, asking their comrades what had happened, 
and shouting before they could receive any reply, 
‘Down with them! down with them!’ I had 
barely time to snatch up the quarter-staff carried 
by our guide, who justified the character we had 
received with him by taking to hisheels. Putting 
myself back to back with the canon, whom I ex- 
horted not to leave me, and to make the best use of 
his sword that he could, I began to wield my 








weapon with all the strength and skill which the | 
emergency demanded. The blows that I struck | 
out from ten or twelve paces kept them at a re-| 
spectful distance. They fired a few shots, one of 
which hit the canon in the thigh; but the heat of | 
the combat prevented him from feeling it, for he, 
defended himself with the utmost determination, | 
having three hundred pistoles in his belt, which 
inspired him with extraordinary valour. 

“We held our own for more than a quarter of an 
hour against all these people, armed with halberds, 
swords, and fire-arms. ‘The halberd-bearer tried 
his best to run us through, but I kept my eye on 
him; and as the furious blows I dealt kept them 
aloof, they could not hurt us and were afraid to 
close upon us. The bravest, or the most irritated 
amongst them, was a red-haired youth, who pressed 
me very hard with his repeated attacks. As | 
began to grow fatigued by so protracted and severe 
a struggle, I made a last effort, and, having col- 
lected my remaining strength, I dealt the youth a 
blow which compelled him a moment afterwards 
to step back forty paces and sitdown. Never were 
people so astonished at beholding our obstinate 
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defence against such heavy odds; sure am I that 


THE 


Lorp Seymour, in the course of last year, dis- 
tinguished himself in a manner which the public 
have not forgotten, by the zeal with which he 
maintained the privileges of the Crown, as opposed 
to the alleged prescriptive rights of certain humble 
individuals on the banks of the Serpentine. An 
ancestor of Mrs. Hicks had saved a Hanoverian 
predecessor of the Queen from being drowned in 
that fair sheet of water, and as an acknowledgment 
of this service, her progenitors and herself were 
allowed the privilege of selling apples in Hyde 
Park. Many great and noble families have owed | 
their rise to causes far more trivial and far less 
honourable ; but the house of Hicks lacked either 
the ability or the desire to profit by this memorable 
incident. A whole century passed away, and in 
the year 1851 its representative still sold apples 
and gingerbread as her forefathers had done before 
her. Lord Seymour then, for reasons best known 
to himself, thought fit to deprive her of the poor 
privilege she had so long enjoyed. He pulled 
down her house about her ears, and summarily 
ejected her from the park. The legality of the act 
was doubtful ; its gross injustice was too palpable 
to require one word of comment. Mrs. Hicks 
wrote letters to the Duke of Wellington, and his 
Grace returned his compliments in the usual form, 
and told her that his business was with the Horse 
Guards and not with the Woods and Forests. 
Other great personages replied to her complaints 
in a similar strain; and, but for the timely inter- 
vention of the press and the public, Mrs. Hicks 


might very probably have perished in the Serpen- 
tine, as George the Second, but for the courage of 
her ancestor, would undoubtedly have done. 
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if they could have foreseen the consequences of 
their parley with us, they would have spared them- 
selves and us so much useless fatigue. At length, 
when they saw their boldest comrade disabled, they 
began to relax their efforts and hold counsel 
amongst themselves ; whereupon we bethought us 
it was time to beat aretreat. We threw ourselves 
into the wood and escaped in the strangest plight 
imaginable. I had lost my hat and cloak, and 
missed my sword from my side. As we were out 
of breath and utterly exhausted, we rested a short 
time in the bushes. We found our horses, who 
had taken fright at the first discharge, about a 
league off. They were in a similar condition with 
ourselves—their bridles and girths broken, and the 
pistols in the holsters much damaged. We gained 
the village named Beaumont as we best could.” 

The band is dispersed and the red-haired hero 
brought to the gallows. 

We have quoted sufficient to show our readers 
that mere imagination does not play so large a 
part as is supposed in the construction of these 
romances, from which we derive, at any rate, so 
much amusement. We may, perhaps, revert to 
the subject on some future occasion. 


FOREST. 


We would naturally infer from Lord Seymour's 
conduct in this affair, that he belongs to that 
class of strenuous and uncompromising upholders 
of the royal prerogative whose numbers and 
whose influence have much diminished of recent 
years. Such would be a fair conclusion to be de- 
rived from the history of Mrs. Hicks. Our readers 
will not be a little surprised, however, to learn, 
that at the very time when his lordship was 
maintaining, with so high a hand, the privileges 
of his sovereign against the claims of this poor 
apple-woman in the park, he was deliberately 
sacrificing, in another quarter, the rights of the 
Crown, to an extent that is hardly credible. 
While sternly ejecting Mrs. Hicks from her stand 
on “the Serpentine,’ on the ground that a cen- 
tury’s occupation was no sufficient title, he was 
giving away thousands of broad acres in Hamp- 
shire, the undoubted patrimony of the Crown, to 
certain influential noblemen and gentlemen, who 
certainly never saved the life of any king, but 
whose sole claims upon the royal bounty consi 
in their systematic encroachment upon the sove- 
reign’s rights. In a word, the New Forest, which 
from the time of our Saxon kings has ever been 
regarded as the inheritance of the Crown and the 
nation, has been literally jobbed away <> Act 
passed towards the close of last session. is spot, 
so rich in natural beauty and in historical associa- 
tions, is intended, in effect, to be partitioned 
among its surrounding Le pereem who are, 
generally speaking, persons of station and parlia- 
mentary influence, and who claim the right of 
common over the forest. Of this vast demesne 
only 10,000 acres are reserved for the Crown and 
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the public, and these only upon certain conditions; 
so that if the Act in question be carried into effect 
all traces of the royal chase may be expected 
quickly to disappear, and, what is of much more 
consequence, the public will be robbed to the ex- 
tent of several hundred thousand pounds. It is 


for the latter reason chiefly that we deem it to be. 


our duty to bring the matter under the notice of 
our readers. 

We shall not now inquire into the early history 
of the New Forest. Suffice it to say, that for a 
thousand years at least it has been recognised as a 
royal demesne; and previous to the accession of 
William ILI. it was, in fact, the absolute property 
of the sovereign. By an Act passed in that reign, 
however, the royal rights were seriously abridged, 
for it was therein provided “that every gift, grant, 
estate, or interest, on or in the said waste, which 
any person should thereafter presume to take or 
obtain, should, ipso facto, be null and void; and 
that any person taking or obtaining any such, 
should be incapable of holding it, and should for- 
feit treble the value thereof, to the end the said 
forest and premises be perpetually estated and 
preserved in the Crown for public use, and not to 
be granted to any private use or benefit whatever.” 

At the date of this Act, in 1698, the forest ex- 
tended to 85,494 acres. In 1787, notwithstand- 
ing its stringent provisions, the Land Revenue 
Commissioners reported “that something like 
20,000 acres had been illegally encroached on since 
the statute.” The progress of these encroachments 
has been slow but steady up to the present time. 
The extent of the forest waste is now computed at 
58,000 acres ; and this has been reduced by a dash 
of Lord Seymour’s pen to 10,000. What are the 


encroachments of the last century and a half com- | 
a repeal of the Act passed last year, and if so we 


pared with this ? 


But a Commission was recently appointed to ex- | 
amine into this matter, and doubtless Lord Sey-| 


mour acted in accordance with their recommenda- 
tion. Quite the reverse. 


Messrs. Dampier and Daly were appointed some 
time since Commissioners to examine into; and to 
report upon, claims over the New Forest, and, 
although they did not specify the precise number 
of acres to which they considered the Crown and 
the public entitled, their opinion is clearly in 
favour of the superior claims of the latter over, 
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THE NEW FOREST. 


those of the commoners. They state distinctly that 
“in case of any arrangement being proposed for the 
separation of the rights of the Crown and of the com- 
moners in this forest, a correspondingly large por- 
tion of the soil of the Forest should be severed for 
the use and benefit of the Crown and the public.” 
On the most moderate computation, one would sup- 
pose that this meant at least one-half of the soil in 
dispute. Lord Seymour, representing the interests 
both of the Crown and the public in the matter, is 
content to take a sixth, in direct contravention of 
the Act of 1698, which, we maintain, ought never 
to have been infringed on behalf of any private 
individual whomsoever. 

And who are the gainers by the bargain? Who 
are those commoners of the New Forest who have 
encroached so successfully upon the public rights, 
and appropriated to themselves since the time of 
William 75,000 acres of national property? We 
need hardly say that they are of a very different 
class from the applewoman of the Serpentine. 
Noble peers, county members, Government off- 
cials, such are the fortunate individuals whom Lord 
Seymour delights to honour and to reward. One 
law for the commoners of Hyde-park, and another 
law for the commoners of the New Forest: to him 
who has little, still less ; to him who has much, still 
more. Such is the morality of Whitehall as prac- 
tically illustrated in the case of Mrs. Hicks and the 
disposal of the royal demesne in Hampshire. 

A pamphlet which is before us contains a clear 
and succinct account of the whole transaction to 
which we have thus briefly called the attention of 
our readers, and we can safely recommend its 
perusal to all who may feel interested in the sub- 
We understand that an attempt will be 
made in the course of the present session to obtain 


shall probably return to the question. It is, in 
fact, impossible that the matter can rest as it now 
stands. So unjustifiable an appropriation of na- 
tional property (we can use no other terms) de- 
mands immediate exposure and redress; and whe- 
ther erring through negligence or design, those 
who sanctioned it are equally responsible to the 
public. 





* “The Public Robbed by an Act of aera yg Foe last 
Session. By an Improver. Ayr: T. M. Gemmell; Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Buyd. 





THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


Wues, in 1785, Mr. Pitt brought before the 
House of Commons his plan for amending the re- 
presentation of England, it was received by the 
nation with the same apathy and silent contempt 
which is now manifested in 1852 towards that of 
Lord John Russell, and for the same reason; be- 
cause the public, now as then, doubt the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the Minister. Pitt’s plan, as 
everybody knows, was to buy off the borough- 
mongers by an accumulated sum so large as to 
operate, to use his own words, as an trresistible 
bait. ‘The modern repairer also imagines he has 


got an irresistible bait for the flat-fish of a future. 


election ; but although, like the heaven-born Pre- 
mier, he may think he has redeemed his pledge, 
the same fate awaits his attempt at redemption. 


We amuse ourselves at comparing the similarity of | 
the sneers of the members in 1852 with those of. 


1785. Luok, said the gentlemen of both periods, 
how little excitement the question raises! Where 
are your petitions from the populous towns and 
counties? Why meddle with a matter nobody 
seems to care about? In 1798, when Mr. Grey 
gave notice of his intention to bring in a measure 


of reform, the country was aroused from one ex-_ 


tremity to the other; because the people knew he | 


was in earnest. ‘That general excitement, and the 


general petitioning attendant upon it, were now | 
arguments out of the House were answered by a 


assumed by the opponents to all reform, and by 

Mr. Pitt in particular, as convincing and sufficing 

reasons for not legislating at all in the matter. 
Again, in 1832, when the same Mr. Grey, after- 


wards Earl Grey, brought forward that Bill which, | 
par excellence, was called the Reform Bill, there | 
were not wanting members in either House to ex- | 


claim against meddling with the matter while the 
people continued in a fever of excitement. 
hantling, however, could no longer be strangled, 
its persecutors did their best to make it lame, de- 
formed and impotent. The Minister comes forward 


As the | 


with a flourish at the beginning of the session | 


to announce that the time has arrived for its con- | 
patronage is absorbed by the nobility and their 


lirmation ; and, far from being abashed at the dis- 
gust with which John Bull looks at the spurious 
monster, he hails the contemptuous silence as most 
favourable to the sponsors, while the urchin goes 
through the political catechism, by which it will 
not fail to show that it has renounced bribery, cor- 
ruption, the Devil and all his works, as certainly 
and completely as Other innocents are wont to do, 
to the edification and satisfaction of the now pure 
and incorruptible electors of Great Britain. 

Lord John commenced the ceremony by re- 
nunding his auditors of their fears and despondeney 
at the birth of his hopeful progeny. He shows 
how groundless were their apprehensions of the 


people getting any sufficient control over the | 


hocus-pocus of 
He seemed to hint his triumph, that maugre 
reform, Whigs had vut-stripped ‘Tories in ex- 
'ravagance and corruption, and left new paths 


their proper lords and masters. | 


| merit, merely because they are servile dependants, is a capital 


i 


i 


' 


open to their successors, of which the Whigs can 
safely claim the invention. His speech was tanta- 
mount to an assurance that there is nothing like a 
well put-on semblance of purity and prudery to 
enable sinners to indulge in the little pleasures 
of the flesh. Sir William Meredith, at a 
very early period, observed in the House that, 
if ever it acquired a character by measures of 
reform, while the men who carried them out 
should continue to be corrupt, that state of affairs 
would of all be the most dangerous; for what in- 
justice, said he, can be so complete as that which 
is done under the colour and seeming of justice ? 
We remember the time when the Whigs, out of 
office, were bidding for popularity, and how con- 
stantly they denounced the reckless and wicked 
conduct of the Tories, a term they pronounced 
synonymous with robbers. We ourselves have 
heard this language from the mouths of half the 
gentlemen now in office; and we can recollect the 
same accusations from the orators of the generation 
before them. “Observe,” said Sheridan, speaking 
on Mr. Grey’s motion, “ under the present corrupt 
system .. . about seventy peerages have been con- 
ferred upon individuals who have not a single 
meritorious deed to:show for the service of their 
country, and for no other abilities than that of 
selling the boroughs in their possession.” Similar 


royal proclamation against seditious writings and 
associations, a capital substitute in those days for 
reason and common-sense. 

Let us pause, and ask whether the substance of 
Sheridan’s complaint does not remain as pro- 
voking as ever. Is it merit, or dependance 
on the aristocracy, that secures employment and 
ninety-nine appointments, large or small, out of 
each hundred under our reformed State and Par- 
liament? We would back my lady’s maid's first 
cousin's chance against the most meritorious family 
in England for employment, civil, military or 
naval. In fact, it is notorious that nearly all 


dependants.® 

But even at this early period enlightened states- 
men were not such blockheads as to — that 
a limited extension of the franchise would afford 
any security for good government. Fox has re- 
corded, in his “ History of James II,” his belief 
that the time might come when, under the mask 





* Vattel says in his “Chapter on Justice and vy 1% 
“There is another kind of justice named attributive or dis- 
tributive, which in general consists in treating everyone ac- 
cording to his own deserts. This virtue ought to regulate 
the distribution of public employments, bonours and rewards, 
inastate. It is, in the first place, a duty the nation owes to 
herself, to encourage good citizens, to excite everyone to 
virtue by honours and rewards, &c.; and in the next place it 
is a duty the nation owes to individuals.” To neglect these 
duties, adds Vattel, in order to advance useless wen without 


greater, hor one more 


auit, than which there 
of a powertul state.— 


liked to promote the Sechiny and fall 
P. 80, b. 1, ch. xiii. 
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THE 


of reform, a Ministry might be found insidiously 
mischievous. But let us hear his own words. 
They are to be found in the introductory chapter 
of the work. “The time may come when the 
popularity of these measures shall enable the men 
who carry them, if not carefully selected, to ad- 
vance the cause of corruption and prodigality 
through channels heretofore unknown.” Whether 
this prophecy be fulfilled let the citizens of Lon- 
don answer. Let the various trading-companies 
say whose patronage is forestalled by the hirelings 
of the present Government. Official, Admiralty and 
Treasury orders for appointments, are filed in their 
inner offices as regularly as their receipts. ‘The 
raciest ‘Tory never dreamt of this. It is a revival 
of the butler's extortion on the payment of his 
master’s bills. We say,they are marked and filed 
as we designate them. My lords and gentlemen 
will call them recommendations; but the plain 
common-sense of the merchant induces him to 
label them like a man of business. John Bull 
would show more sense if, instead of poring over 
the hotch-potch of Lord John Russell's schedules, 
he would call to mind the words of Junius: “ With 
regard to any influence of the constituent over the 
conduct of the representative, there is little differ- 
ence between a seat for seven years and a seat for 
life. The prospect of your resentment is too re- 
mote; and although the last session of a septennial 
Parliament be usually employed in courting the 


favour of the people, consider that, at this rate, 


your representatives have six years for offences 
and but one for atonement. <A death-bed repen- 
tance seldom reaches to restitution. If you reflect 
that in the changes of administration your warmest 
patriots have in their turn been invested with the 
lawful and unlawful authority of the Crown, and 
though other reliefs or improvements have been held 


forth to the people, yet that no one man in office 


has ever promoted or encouraged a bill for shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliaments, but that (who- 
ever was Minister) the opposition to this measure 


has been constant and uniform on the part of 


Governments, you cannot but conclude, without 
the possibility of a doubt, that long Parliaments,” 
&e., &e. 

Now this, though a very old-fashioned quota- 
tion, is very pertinent; for no matter what may 
be the numbers of the future constituency, the evil 
will still remain, unless we can get candidates to 
prove their sincerity by a pledge, and, what is still 
more difficult, to keep it entire. We can have no 
better touchstone. If we can still believe that 
patriots sacrifice 5000/. to corrupt a small con- 
stituency, merely for the love of their country, 
or for the gratification of vanity, without expecta- 
tion of large returns, which some of them by busi- 
ness-habits have been looking for all their lives, 
then is our simplicity incredible. The tub thrown 
out to the whale, in the form of a supplementary 
Reform Bill, will not answer the purpose intended. 
The compound reminds us of that of a quack 
doctor in the reign of Charles the Second, who 
having determined to launch a panacea, composed 
it of equal parts of all the celebrated pills in the 
national pharmacopeia, with directions that the dose 
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might be increased or diminished agreeably with 
the effect produced, though what or how much 
efiect, if any, it was calculated to produce for good 
or for evil, beyond the gulling of a gaping multi- 
tude, the eloquent benefactor to mankind could no 
more divine than our modern state-physician. Onc 
thing he vouched for, that if it did not cure it 
would not kill. 

We ourselves have no prejudices, natural or 
acquired, against physic; but we have a shrewd 
suspicion that the remedy may be worse than the 
disease. We should be glad to see the franchise 
fairly and equally extended, but we think that our 
countrymen may in the mean time pay too dearly 
for their whistle. We have a great respect for 
that which constitutes a state, 

High-minded men who know their rights, 
And, knowing, dare maintain ; 
but we are not ashamed to confess that we Lbe- 
lieve that the much-ado-about-nothing system of 
excitement, as recently kept up by the two great 
aristocratic parties of the kingdom to suit their 
own selfish purposes of ambition and mastery, is 
too mischievous, too expensive, and by far too 
destructive of the best interests of society, to be 
counterpoised by the addition of some thousands 
of sweet voices, whether conjured up by the magic 
wand of a Minister, or elaborated, along with 
bricks and mortar, in the National Freehold Land 
Society by Mr. Cobden. We should hail, indeed, 
those clauses with most pleasure which could be 
found likely to dispel the delusion under which 
these societies are joined by superficial observers ; 
and we will take this occasion to warn the Man- 
chester man of the folly and cruelty with which 
his scheme is practically carried out. Within the 
suburbs, and but two or three miles from the city, 
fields of forty or fifty acres have been excavated, 
many years ago, by the brickmakers, so as to form 
a huge pit fourteen feet below the level of the 
marginal soil. This is man’s first encroachment 
on the interests of his fellow-men. <A few years 
ago it was a sure road to a fortune even to a man 
who could scarcely write his name. The wealth 
left to his suburban son made the young brick a 
magistrate ; the stagnant waters left on the now 
worked-out estate produced ague and remittent 
fever; and when the pallid shiverer went up to 
the great house for relief, by good luck he got a 
ticket to the hospital. Mr. Cobden may ask what 
he has to do with this. Let him not be impatient. 
We will not fail to bring the continuation of the 
evil home to his door. Many years pass by, and 
the brick-ground is partially cultivated. The 
mechanic tries his hand at a patch; the milk- 
man brings afew cows upon it; but the proprietors 
bide their time for the extension of the suburbs. 
The business gentlemen of the National Freehold 
Land Society cast their eyes on the spot. They 
know that they can make it productive. A map, 
allotments, a meeting, a spicy speech or two, and 


‘one cheer more for Mr. Cobden, and the thing is 


done. The land is bought for ten or twelve 
thousands, and forthwith sold in lots at an ad- 
vanced price, sufficient to allow a very fair sum 
for working ont the good cause. You have only 








eel ce cl 


to walk to Stuke Newington, and at the back of 


Coach and Horses-lane you will see the new- 
fledged freeholders all working like negroes to 
raise up a modern Utopia. If Mr. Cobden has 
not vet made his visit, the sooner he goes the bet- 
ter. There in a large pit about fifteen, and in 
some parts of the limit-line even twenty feet 
below their neighbours, he will see freeholders in 
posse and freeholders in esse caging themselves, 
as the bears are cooped up in the pits of the 
Zoological Gardens, only instead of a pole they 
way climb to their own roofs, from which they 
may see the sun. Clearly, they can have no very 
perfect drainage, but they will have a vote for 
representatives. As clearly they can have no 
eficient ventilation, but they will vent their 
political sentiments in their votes for representa- 
tives. Certainly, they will have ague and all sorts 
of fevers, but they will also have once in seven 
vears, or may be oftener, the pleasurable excite- 
ment of the fever of politics. Is not this paying 
rather too dear for their whistle ? 

We happen to know that when this pit was 
bought a proprietor of the land to the south mar- 
gin instructed Leifchild that he was ready to 
supply them with an embouchure, large enough to 
admit of free ventilation from the south-west, on 
equal terms, at a valuation; and the auctioneer 
announced the advantage from his rostrum. He 
even sent his solicitor to the law-agent of the 
society. Looking at the map, the man of law 
sagaciously remarked, “ We found we could sell all 
our allotments at our own price, and we have sold 
them. Wesee the advantages of getting a large 
approach to the green; and at our next meeting 
we will tell the allottees, who may, perhaps, like 
to join for purchase.” After investing each his 
small accumulation of hard earnings in the land, 
and with their hands in brick and mortar, it may 
easily be surmised what chance they have of secur- 
ing the benefit which had been neglected by their 
patrons. God defend society from such patriots! 
We dare not trust ourselves to comment farther 
on such a system. We lack the smooth-tongued, 
silvery indifference of our new Seeretary for 
Foreign Affairs. We cannot calmly contemplate 
our countrymen cut down in cold blood by the 
Austrian sabre abroad,* nor our fellow-citizens at 





* All English gentlemen who have travelled much abroad 
will observe in the defence of the Austrian, so delicately 
touched upon by Earl Granville, that the insult was a national 
one. “ Monsieur Anglais irritated me by holding up his hands 
to box” is the hackneyed lie which is ordinarily used before the 
foreign magistrates. In the agony suffered by Mr. Maher, 
when recovered from his swoon, by the pain of his wound, he 
might look up to Heaven for mercy, but not to his country for 
avengement. All human passion is to be abandoned in our 
hew system, and, we suppose, a clearing-house will be esta- 
blished on the principle of that at the Euston Terminus, where 
balances are to be dispassionately struck on a scale for inter- 
national injuries, and checked “ff by the mileage of each 
territory. Item, a head-wound witha sabre. Item, a kick 
on the breech, &. Vattel says something about national 
Praga through the individual demanding national apology 
“y wounded honour. Honour! what have the present 
Ministers to do with “ honour?” They are consistent so far. 
fear \ attel: “We ought not to say in general that we have 
wen an injury from a nation, because we have received it 
fom one of its members. ... But when by its spirit, its 
maxing and its manners it accustoms and authorises its 
“tizens an officer, for example, marching at the head of his 
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home entrapped like wolves in a pit. To sucha 
system of vote-creation we even prefer the peddling 
panacea of Lord John Russell. His career as a 
Minister reminds us of the anecdote of a Quaker 
who, having arrived nearly at the end of his 
weekly avocations, psalmed out with a nasal 
snuffle, “ William! hast thou sanded the sugar ?” 
* Yes, master.” “Hast thou wet the tobacco?’ 
“Yes, master.” “Hast thou mixed the chicory 
with the coffee?” “ Yes, master.” “Hast thou 
seen to the scales?’ “ Yes, master.” “ Verily, 
well; put out the gas, and now come into our 
inner tabernacle to family prayers.” In a like 
correct and consistent tone of morality our versa- 
tile Minister may ask, Has that laudatory article 
on Lord Granville gone to the Times office? 
Yes, master! Did Mr. —— take care to tell the 
public that Chatham's old plan of consulting Eng- 
land’s happiness at home, and securing it by an 
unforgiving frown if any dared to wrong her, must 
no longer be pursued by such men as Palmerston, 
but must be replaced by the modern socthing- 
system? Yes, master! Has the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer taken care to suppress that unlucky 
squabble at the India House about their claim for 
400,000/.? Yes, master! Have the Admiralty 
suppressed the communication from the coast rela- 
tive to two boats, full of slaves, being sunk by the 
shots of the Wolverine, when, horrible to relate, 
not a soul escaped, but all were destroyed or 
drowned within sight of their own coast? Yes, 
master, we knew you wished that particularly. 
Has our Chancellor calculated the saving effected 
by Lord Seymour having turned an old woman 
out of the park, aided by the chief power of the 
Horse Guards, as a set-off against the item of 
200,000/. for lighting and ventilating our imma- 
culate House? Yes, master! Have the lords and 
gentlemen of the Treasury, Admiralty and other 
offices seen to their perquisites? In course, mas- 
ter! Very well; all is well. Now, summon our 
supporters, and I will deliver a beautiful lecture 
on Reform. We wish he had embodied in it the 
following extract from Charles James Fox. It is 
very edifying, and not without its application. 
“The reign of Charles the Second forms one of 
the most singular as well as of the most important 
periods of history. It is the era of good laws and 
bad government. The abolition of the Court of 
Wards, the repeal of the writ De Heretico Com- 
burendo, the ‘l'riennial Parliament Bill, the esta- 
blishment of the right of the House of Commons 
in regard to impeachment, the expiration of the 
License Act, and, above all, the glorious statute of 
Habeas Corpus, have therefore induced a modern 
writer of great eminence to fix the year 1679 as 
the period at which our constitution had arrived 
at its greatest theoretical perfection; but he owns, 


a 


soldiers to maltreat foreigners, the nation in general is guilty 
of the crime. The glory of the nation is a real and substan- 
tial advantage, and she has a right to defend it, as well as her 
other advantages. He who attacks her glory does her an 
injury; and she has a right w exact of him re jon even 
by force of arms. They who in such matters rate pre- 
tensions, if not too lofty, and attribute them to a vain pride, 
only ‘betray ignorance in despising one of the firmest sup- 
ports of the greatness and safety of a state.” 
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in a short note upon the passage alluded to, that 
the times immediately following were times of 
great practical oppression.” What a field for medi- 
tation does this short observation from such a man 
furnish! What reflections does it not suggest to 
a thinking mind upon the inefficacy of human laws, 
and the imperfection of human constitutions ! 


“We are called from the contemplation of 4 


progress of our constitution, and our attention is 
fixed with the most minute accuracy to a particular 
point, when it is said to have risen to its utmost | 
perfection. Here we are, then, at the best mo- 
ment of the best constitution that ever human | 
wisdom framed. What follows? A time of oppres- | 
sion and misery, not arising from external or acci-| 
dental causes, such as war, pestilence or famine, nor 
even from any such alteration of the laws as might 


be supposed to impair this boasted perfection, but 
James Fox, which, 


from a corrupt and wicked administration, which 


all the so much-admired checks of the constitution | 


were not able to prevent. How vain, then, how 
idle, how presumptuous is the opinion that laws 
ean do everything! and how weak and pernicious 
the maxim founded upon it, that measures, not 
men, are to be attended to!”’ 

Again, there is another passage which might 
have been weighed with advantage, when he ar- 


rived at the flourish which called forth the cheers | 
| of virtue and worldly prudence are so identified 


of his supporters: “Great instances of credulity 
and blindness are often liable to the suspicion of | 
being pretended, for the purpose of justifying the 
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and induced them to repose confidence in men 
who, from their boyhood, have been known to be 
bad; and thus they who, in their native towns, 
could not get trust for a dinner have become the 
political leaders of hundreds of thousands, to the 
utter perdition of not a few, and to the no smal] 
discomfort of all, not to mention the misguided 
who ended their lives by bread and water and 
cholera in the prisons of London, in 1849. Peace 
to their manes, poor fellows! “A plag sue on both 
their Houses!” or “ Magis in exemplo!” might be 


_ appropriately sculptured on their tombs; and the 


Whigs ought to be compelled to provide for their 
widows and children, for having first set them a 


_bad example. 


We cannot do a better service to those who, like 
ourselves, are dissatisfied with the insincerity of 
our rulers, than to transcribe the opinion of Charles 
if it had been read and con- 
sidered by the Chartists or their leaders, would 
have saved both from much humiliation, and the 
latter from the greatest moral delinquency. Fox 
is speaking of the passive conduct of the oppressed 
nation of England in the early part of the reign of 
James IT. : 

“The prudential reasons against resistance at 
that time were exceedingly strong ; and there is 
no point in human concerns w herein the dictates 


as in this great question of resistance by force to 
established Government. Success, it has been in- 


continuing in situations of power and anny” vidiously remarked, constitutes, in most instances, 


ment longer than strict honour would allow.” 
“Life of James II.,” Introductory Chapter, 
page 26. 

And again, when he congratulated the House 


on the abeence of all political excitement through- | 
out the land, it would have been most edifying if 


he had subjoined, “It is well for the country that 
the people begin to meditate calmly; that they | 
are tired of being dragged at the tails of the great 
parties of the State, who, between you and me, 
Mr. Speaker, have been handed down to posterity | 
by an ex-censor of the London College of Phy- 
sicians as having given, in their systematic arousal 
of the passions of the many to suit party purposes, 

a greater impulse to insanity, and a larger contri-- 
bution to mad- houses, than can be traced to any 
other single cause.” We trust we shall not again | 
see flaming patriots taking the circuits of the. 
country to “inflame the people to bear them on 
their shoulders to office one year, aud on the next 
the judges, under the special directions of the same 
patriots, going their circuits to try and hang the 
over-excited. If men cannot secure good govern- 
ment by calm deliberation with their fellow- 
citizens at home, where they can enjoy the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul, experience has shown 
they are not likely to get it by bawling and hur- 
rahing at the hustings, or cracking their voices at. 
the Ju uggernaut procession of a member's chairing. 
It is that sort of morbid excitement which has 
repeatedly deprived the masses of their reason, 


the sole difference between the traitor and the 
“deliverer of his country. <A rational probability 
of success, it may be truly eaid, distinguishes the 
well-considered enterprise of the patriot from the 
rash schemes of the disturber of the public peace. 
To command success is not in the power of man; 
but to deserve success by choosing a proper time, 
as well as a proper object, by the ‘prudence of his 
means no less than by the purity of his views, by 
/a cause not only intrinsically just but likely to 
insure general support, is the indispensable duty 
of him who engages in an insurrection against an 
existing Government. We ought, says Ludlow, to 
be very careful and circumspect in this particular, 
and, at least, be assured of every probable ground 
to believe the power under which we engage to be 
sufficiently able to protect us in our undertaking; 
otherwise we must account ourselves not only 
guilty of our own blood, but also, in some mea- 
sure, of the ruin and destruction of all those that 
we induce to engage with us, though the cause 
were never so just.” —Fox’s James IL. ,p. 176. 

We doubt whether the fierce patriots of Eng: 
land and Ireland, or the modern Whigs, could 
read this passage without a blush. Physical foree 
is now out of the question ; but the paragraph will 
supply an useful caution to voters when choosing 
the standard under which they will, at no distant 
period, have to exercise their franchise. They 
need not despond. ‘To everything there is 4 
season, 
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Irish Ethnology Sociallg and Politically Considered. 
By Georce Extts, M.B., T.C.D. Dublin: Hodges 
and Smith, Grafton-street. London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co. 


Suovip any be doubtful on the point, our Parlia- 
mentary annals would, we think, convince the. 
most sceptical that the government of Ireland has 
been for many years, and still continues, a source of | 
endless difficulty to each successive Administration. | 
Itis not for want of incessant debating that a happy | 
result seems as distant as ever; it is not that public | 
men, whether Whigs or Tories, are not sufficiently | 
alive to Irish distress, that ancient grievances still | 
rend that luckless land; it is not, in short, from | 
any lack of sympathy or energy in the sister king- | 
dom that poverty and crime now reign triumphant | 
over one of the fairest spots on the habitable globe, 
No; England is ever holding out the right-hand 
of fellowship, ever devising new methods of relief, 
ever toiling to ameliorate the condition of her 
Irish brethren. But failure is a close attendant on 
all her efforts; her subscriptions and her schemes 
are alike answered by sullen discontent; constant 
ingratitude alienates her affection, and success in| 
her philanthropic designs seems well-nigh hopeless. 

But the truth is, that we start on false premises ; 
our sympathy is wasted, our energy is misdirected, 
unless we set about the application of our remedy | 
in the right way. We are apt to pay too little | 
attention to the original distinctions of the races ; 
we are too apt to forget the different natures of | 
Celt and Saxon, and to fancy that the same laws 
and institutions which give wealth, peace and con- 
tentment to the one, are equally adapted to secure 
the same blessings to the other. 

The work before us strives to correct this error. 
It draws an interesting, and, we think, a correct 
view of the Celtic and Saxon characters ; it dwells 
on the intense love of personal independence which 
animates the Saxon, on his eagerness for adventure 
aud commercial enterprise, on his innate love of 
order and respect for laws; and contrasts with 
these characteristics the irritability and fighting- 
propensities of the Celt, his general tendency to, 
disorder, his disinclination to truth, his strong at-_ 
tachment to his native soil and total dependance on 
it for support ; and finally, which is, perhaps, the | 
chief enemy of his progress, his unconquerable 
aitipathy to commercial pursuits. | 

Having compared the attributes of the two races, 
and having shown how all the original defects of 
the Celtic character have been fostered and pre- 
served up to the present time by their isolation 
irom intercourse with other nations, the book pro-| 
ceeds to throw out some valuable hints for the: 
removal of the mischief, which, if not eltogether | 
lew, thay at least be so to many of our readers, 
and, if acted upon, might prove extremely useful | 
iu the furtherance of their grand object. 

_ Mr. Ellis would, at once, boldly and straighte | 
lorwardly tell the Irishman of his shortcomings, | 
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and then assist him to conquer them. He would 
break down the barriers with which the Celt is 
surrounded, he would put a stop to that state of 
isolation which has so long been his bane and ruin, 
he would show him, by example, the “ value of 


labour, the necessity of order, the advantages of 


knowledge, and the comforts of a higher scale of 
living ;” and, as it were, lead him to conform to 
Saxon modes of civilisation and progress. 

And, to prove that his plan is not Utopian, Mr. 
Ellis suggests several means of attaining this desi- 
rable end—not without benefit to those who may 
undertake the task. The chief, and most naturally 
so, of these means, is the encouragement of educa- 
tion. Much has already been done, but much more 
remains. Gross superstitions have to be removed, 


false notions eradicated: and there can be little 


doubt that a better and more general system of 
education would soon dispel the ignorance and 
prejudice which now stand in the path of improve- 
ment, as dragons in front of an enchanted castle. 
Mr. Ellis also shows the great advantage to 
accrue to English capitalists from the employ- 
ment of their wealth in the encouragement of the 
manufactures of Lreland ; he points out the peculiar 
natural advantages and vast water-power of the 
country, its favourable position with regard to the 
New World—how its fisheries, now languishing 
and neglected merely for want of a market, might 


easily be converted into a source of comparative 


wealth to thousands of inhabitants; and, in con- 
clusion, he predicts the regeneration of Ireland, 
as the glorious consequence of that gradual assimi- 
lation of character which would ensue from the 
intercourse thus established between the two 
nations. 

We confidently recommend this little work to 
the attention of all who have the cause of Ireland 
at heart, and who would wish to see a union, not 
only in name but in spirit—a union, not barely 
kept on foot by coercive laws and military occu- 
pation, but preserved by indivisibility of interests, 


“perpetuated by the sacred ties of cordiality and 


friendship. 


Lowell's Poetical Works. Edited by Axvrew Kt. 
Scospte. London: Routledge. 1852. 

Iv were not courteous or fair to be over severe in 
our critique of the poetical effusions of a young 
American. ‘The literature of his country is peces- 
sarily meagre, the authors, of any merit, to which 
it has given birth are few in number, and their aspi- 
rations have not been high. It is, however, pleas- 
ing occasionally to note the appearance of a new 
candidate for fame in the department of y; 
still more, when the attempt is not devoid of merit, 
and of certain indications that show Mr. Lowell to 
be possessed of some of those attributes essential 
to every poet. 

Still, his writings are evidently those of a young 
man, and of one whose reading and researches 
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have not been extensive. 


recurrence of the same idea similarly expressed, | are not wanting. 


LITERATURE. 


We find frequently the| of elegant language and unexceptionable rhythm 


Indeed, it were well if the ead 


the use of figures that sound somewhat too trite | fact were more generally known, that it is possible 
and familiar, and an occasional straining after effect | to build a very palace of words, every syllable mi- 


in a manner too obviously laboured. 


nutely polished and exquisitely dovetailed, but not 


These are blemishes that we constantly notice | therefore possible to decoy the Spirit of Poetry 
in the writings of our transatlantic friends ; and we | even to consecrate the threshold by her shadow; 


presume they will gradually disappear as their in- 
tercourse with the old world, and with more re- 


| 


fined and cultivated minds, becomes more intimate | 


and constant. 
Mr. Lowell has, we understand, some reputation 
at home, though as an author he is scarcely known 


here. Nor is it surprising that such should be the 
case. Tor obvious reasons, great encouragement 


is given in America to all who give any evidence | 


of literary ability; and as the standard of compa- 
rison is necessarily low, a reputation is speedily 
achieved. Here, however, taste is more elevated, 
and consequently more fastidious. ‘To establish 
his right to the appellation of “ poet,” a man now- 
a-days must do more than knock off a volume of 
poems such as these of Mr. Lowell's. At the same 
time, we have no wish to speak disparagingly of 
them, coming from whom and whence they do. 

We recommend Mr. Lowell to study more, to 
avoid common-place expressions, and to 

Reprendre cent fuis le rabot et la lime. 


If he thinks proper to attend to these friendly sug- 
gestions, we shall see in a few years of what he is 
really capable. Meanwhile, that our readers may 
form for themselves some opinion of Mr. Lowell's 
ability, we select the following passage, not by any 
means the worst in the little volume: 


SHE CAME AND WENT. 


As a twig trembles, which a bird 

Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred ; 

I only know she came and went. 


As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 

So my soul held that moment's heaven : 
I only know she came and went. 


As, at one bound, our swift spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent, 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps; 
I only knew she came and went. 


An angel stood and met my gaze, 
Through the low doorway of my tent ; 
The tent is struck, the vision stays, 
I only know she came and went. 


Oh, when the room grows slowly dim, 
And life's last oil is nearly spent, 

One gush of light these eyes will brim, 
Only to think she came and went. 





The Poetical Works of Charles Wilton. 
Hester and Co., Farringdon Market. 
Unexpiatneo and unexplainable, indefinable to 
logic but palpable in fact, there exists in all true 
poetry a certain living presence, which proclaims 
its high descent and immortality to the most un- 
critical ears. That this principle, or “ divine es- 


London : 


sence” as it has been called, is not at the disposal 
of every versifier, our library table could furnish 
melancholy proof; though, at the sametime, verses 





while in verse of rudest, homeliest construction, 
thrown together without attempt at, or with con- 
tempt of, all elaboration, there she often sits, and 
will sit eternally, infusing such life into every 
line that, even when limbed and quoted in mor- 
sels, the reader knows at once that it ¢s poetry, 
Thus in every fragment of a broken vase all the 
beauty of original integrity may be seen; and thus 
our good friend, Buonarotti Broune, R.A., in an 
elaborate “fancy portrait” of many hours’ labour, 
wherein every feature, though pink, is symmetri- 
cally faultless—nose, eyes, mouth, beautiful enough 
each in itself (taken by itself) to constitute the 
charms of a Madonna—yet talls —ye gods! how 
short, of the raggedest sketch that ever meandered 
from the pencil of the mighty omni-artist Michel. 

The little volume under notice is a collection 
of unambitious poems, written by one whom the 
gods loved, if it be indeed true that “whom the 
gods love die young.” But a better claim, per- 
haps, to the patronage of the Pantheon may be 
found in the fact that of these poems several, and 
those the lengthiest, are decidedly imbued with 
that “divine essence” of which we speak above, 
and lead us to regret that a longer life did not 
enable the author to develope it in greater labours, 
Written, as we gather, between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty-one, in intervals of daily labour 
and in the leisure of sickness, there is naturaily 
some little inequality in the various poems that 
compose the book; but it is a progressive and 
promising inequality, starting from no mediocre 
source; and some half-dozen are inadequately 
praised when we say that, forty years since, they 
would have placed the author far on the road to 
fame. 

We must not omit to observe that most of these 
poems have already been published in several 
high-class periodicals; one, “A Vision in 4 
Dream”—a really beautiful piece of versification, 
“all alive and trembling” with poetic vigour—in 
our own magazine. In conclusion, we must extract 
a few verses from “The Voice of Nature;” 4 
poem which, whether for purity of rhythm or 
beauty of sentiment, might be quoted to the credit 
of any living English writer :— 

At morn, at noon, at sacred eve, 
On land or on the sea, 


The lightest sound thy step may leave 
Shall breathe “ Eternity.” 


The moonlit fields of waving corn 
That ripening harvests fill— 

The bubbling springs where lakes are born, 
To man subservient still— 


All speak of His ur bounded love 
Who caused those streams to flow, 
Who fed those fields from founts above 
And made the harvests grow. 
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And wheresoe'er the broad moon's rays 
In matchless beauty fall, 

They mirror forth to thoughtful gaze 
The band that fashioned all. 


There's not a plant upon the earth, 
There's not a tree nor flower— 

But bears the stamp of heavenly birth, 
The proof of heavenly power. 


The very leaf on which you tread 

Was wrought with wondrous hand— 
A fragment of a volume dread 

That speaks to every land: 


A book unchanged from age to age, 
The same since time began ; 

For Nature is a living page 
That preaches God to man! 


The Successful Merchant: Sketches of the Life of 
Mr. Samuel Budgett. By W. Arrnvr, A.M. 
London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


To write the life of one of that large and useful 
class who have so mainly contributed to raise our 
country to that pre-eminence it holds in the com- 
mercial world, needed, surely, no excuse; nor can 
we entirely acquiesce in the observations of the 
“Successful Merchant's” reverend biographer that, 
“for business-men, as a class, literature has done 
nothing ;” that “seldom does a millionaire take 
any pains to encourage letters, or a scholar care 
to analyse the life of a merchant, whatever mental 
power he have displayed, whatever impulse he 
may have given to the improvement of interna- 
tional or external relations, whatever influence he 
may have exerted on the history of a kingdom.” 
(Pp. 32, 33.) We deny this in toto. The days are 
gone by when dramatists or novelists introduced 
in their works the prosperous man of business but 
to make him speak ungrammatically, swagger about 
his shekels and ingots, and display in his bearing 
the utmost degree of coarseness and vulgarity. 
The days of George Dandin, M. Jourdain, Mr. 
Briggs, cum plurimis aliis, are gone by. The 
House of Commons and the House of Lords bear 
ample confirmation of the fact that Mr. Arthur's 
conclusions are utterly erroneous. And now one 
word asto Mr. Arthur's qualifications as a biogra- 
pher. He states, and with much of reason, in 
his preface :— 

Biographers, like portrait-painters, are a suspected race. 
It is generally taken for granted that they paint men as 
they ought to be; while to the historian you must look 
for the delineation of men as they are. How far the 
infirmity of the race besets me would net be discussed 
unpartially just here. 

Now, we cannot refrain from a shrewd sus- 
picion that the reverend biographer penned these 
observations more in a deprecatory spirit than 
for the purpose of enlightening the readers of 
memoirs ; for although the subject of his pages 
Was certainly endowed with many sterling 
qualities, and with an amount of active philan- 
thropy and benevolence such as rarely falls to 
mortal lot, still his prejudices and weaknesses, to 
"se no harsher expressions, were too patent, even 
on Mr. Arthur's own showing, to be slurred over 
and excused by flimsy special-pleading, such as 


think, failed in. When next a biographer gives 
his hero's life to the light of day, we think that, 
in his preface, he will not be disposed to except 
the reverend gentleman from “the suspeeted race,” 
who “paint men as they ought to be.” And now 
let us advert to the subject of the present memoir. 

Samuel Budgett was, as is well known, a very 


|extensive and thriving provision-merchant in 


Bristol. Destitute of the smallest pecuniary 
means, almost without connexion, and cast upon 
the great ocean of life to buffet with its waves 
as best he might, he was entirely indebted to the 
eminent position he attained by unflinching per- 
severance, strong and unwearying energy, and a 
pure and almost blameless life; nor did these 
qualities which had raised him to prosperity ever 
desert him. Scared by no unforeseen events 
which menaced his ruin, his powerful and strong 
determination bore him triumphantly over rocks 
and shoals upon which many a one of less firm 
and energetic character would have foundered. 
He tells us himself of his commercial deli, and 
how he gained the first money he ever pos- 
sessed :— 


The first money I ever recollect possessing was gained 
in the following way. I went to Mr. Milks, of Kilmersdon, 
to school, a distance of three miles. One day, on my way, 
I picked up a horse-shoe, and carried it about three miles, 
and sold it to a blacksmith for a penny. That was the 
first penny I ever recollect possessing; and I kept it for 
some time. A few weeks after, the same man called my 
attention to a boy who was carrying off some dirt opposite 
his door; and offered, if I would beat the boy, whe was a 
bigger boy than myself, to give me a penny. I did so; he 
made a mark upon it, and promised if | would bring it te 
him that day fertnight he would give me another. I took 
it to him at the appointed time, when he fulfilled his pro- 
mise, and I thus became possessed of threepence ; since 
which I have never been without, except when I gave it 
all away. 


Here is his account of his second venture :-— 


The next addition to my stock of money was, when 
one of my sisters, in drawing treacle, had let it run over ; 
and a considerable quantity was wasted. After taking up 
what she thought was worth saving, and being about to 
wash away the remainder, I ran to my mother and said, 
‘* Mother, may J] scrape up that treacle, and sell it for 
myself?” Having gained ber consent, I set to work, 
scraped it up as clean as possible, and sold it for three- 
halfpence. Thus, by little and little, my fund became 
augmented until I had enough to purchase “ Wesley's 
Hymns,” and I considered myself a rich and happy boy. 


Encouraged by his success, he begins to infuse a 
little commercial principle into his ventures, wisely 
and prudently surmising that to purchase wholesale 
and vend in retail insures the greater profits :— 


A surviving brother describes him as perpetually trading. 
When at school he found that for a balfpenny he got only 
six marbles, but for a penny fourteen. By buying a penny- 
worth, and selling to his comrades two different half- 
pennyworths, he earned two marbles honestly; and so 
drove a profitable trade. Lozenges were also in request 
at school; and he found that a similar law of commerce 
obtained in lozenges as in marbles; the large purchaser 
had an advantage over the small. Therefore, he bought 
in pennyworths and sold in halfpennyworths, ever making 
head, This trade returned a good profit on the capital, 
and was, moreover, perfectly safe. But it seems in the 
nature of the merchant to make large and hazardous ven- 
tures as his fands thrive. Accordingly, the growing means 
of our juvenile tradesman tempted him to seek « larger 





he has attempted in many instances, and, as we 


sphere. One day, on the way to school, he encountered a 
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woman bearing a basket of euenmbers, He asked the 
price, and, to her surprise and his brother's discomfiture, 
would know the price of the whole store. It was in vain 
for bis brother to remonstrate; he would buy, and he 
would sell. The old woman finding him really in earnest, 
coucluded a bargain, and the cucumbers became bis own. 
It was not a very likely investment for the capital of a 
school-boy; but his energy made it answer. The cucum- 
bers were all sold at, I think, the notable profit of ninepence. 


It requires no prophet to predicate well of the 
future career of one who was born a merchant, as 
others are born poets. He never forgot or was 
ashamed to allude to his small beginnings, and 
invariably encouraged those who evinced the same 
qualities to which he owed his rise. Prosperity, 
which too often narrows and chills the nobler 
feelings and qualities of the heart, left his un- 
scathed ; nay, more, this ordeal, so trying, so often 
fatal to the best of us, served but to expand and 
quicken the kindly impulses of his nature. We 
will not follow him in his path to fortune, if not 
to fame, that has now become matter of notoriety. 
His biographer, moreover, does not spare us a 
single detail of his career. No legislative enact- 
ments were requisite to teach him that property 
has its duties as well as rights. No Government 
commissioner or lynx-eyed inspector was needed 
to report as to over-hours’ toil, or want of facili- 
ties or opportunity for self-improvement of those 
in his employ; in him they ever found, not only 
a master, but an indulgent father and judicious 
friend. Nor was his kindness unappreciated by 
the large class towards which it was displayed. 


That attention to the comfort of his men which was 
manifested in abridging the hours of labour was not the 
only token of his interest in their welfare. Every sign of 
industry and of sincere interest in the establishment gave 
him pleasure; and he was never slow to meet it with a 
reward. One, very long in his employment, told me that 
buta short period before his death he mentioned to him 
some improvement which had occurred to him for one 
part of the business; and he immediately thanked hiin, 
putting a sovereign into his hand. When a year wound 
up well, the pleasure was not all with the principals; 
several of those whose diligence and talent had a share in 
gaining the result, found also that they had a share in 
the reward. Stock-taking became to them a matter of 
personal interest; and they would often inquire, ‘‘ Hope 
you find things satisfactory, sir?” Surely, it must be far 
more cheerful for a master to feel that those around him 
have some pleasure in his success, than to know that it is 
indifferent to them, because they are aware that however 
large the cake may be he will eat it all alone. One, after 
describing the pains Mr. Budgett had taken to make him 
master of his own branch of the business, and how, when 
satisfied with his fitness, he had devolved upon him im- 
portant responsibilities, said, with a fine feeling which I 
should love to see masters generally kindle among those in 
their employment, ‘‘And he never had a good year but I 
was the better for it when stock-taking came! Indeed, | 
may say he was a father to me in body and soul.” Another 
who gave a similar report of the pains taken to train him 
said, ‘‘ At stock-taking he has sometimes given me a hun- 
dred pounds ata time.” He also mentioned to me that 
on one occasion he called at his house, and seeing his 
three children, said he would like to make them a present, 
and when he went home gave him a ten-pound note for 
each of them. 


But not alone to his workmen was such kind- 
ness confined. Want and destitution, ignorance 
and the fearful evils it brings in its train, found 
ever his saving hand stretched forth to ameliorate 





their condition. Ue founded schools, contributed | 
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largely to those already established, and, literally, 
went forth into the highways and byeways to 
meet with objects on whom he might exercise his 
mission of charity and mercy. We have no space 
for further extracts, but we trust we have said 
sufficient to interest our readers in the simple 
annals of this second Man of Ross. We must 
not omit mention of Samuel Budgett’s singular 
piety. He was a preacher, and an ardent and 
enthusiastic member of the Wesleyan community, 
and as such—and we say it without offence to that 
estimable body—was addicted to what we are 
bound to declare an exuberant display of his 
religious sentiments. His reading was confined 
to the works which have emanated from the fol. 
lowers of Wesley, works, we consider, to be in 
very many respects highly objectionable, works— 
but we must not allow ourselves to enter upon 
topics so serious and of such grave importance, as 
to be totally unsuited to pages such as ours, else 
could we say very much as to the value or useful- 
ness of literature such as the shelves of Wesleyan 
publishers teem with. In many respects, the last 
hours of Mr. Budgett were highly touching and 
edifying; but let the dispassionate reader consider 
them well, and he will admit the justice of the 
defects we have hinted at. 

And now to revert to the manner in which 
Mr. Arthur has executed his task. Had he con- 
fined himself to a simple record of the progress 
and virtues of his hero, we should have had but 
little fault to find with him; but, as it is, we are 
compelled to quarrel with him for his very diffuse 
style. He is constantly breaking the threads of 
his narrative by tedious homilies of his own, or, 
still more tedious, dweiling upon and expounding 
facts and circumstances which were so manifest as 
to require no moral. ‘The memoirs might be 
reduced two-thirds, and they would gain in inte- 
rest what they lost in bulk; and, to us, the con- 
stant reference to sacred matters, the “improving | 
upon” every incident, whether trivial or important, | 
almost savours of profanity. We doubt not the 
genuineness, the fervour, of the reverend author’ 
piety, but we do most strongly object to such 
“vain repetitions.” 

Moreover the rev. gentleman, who we make no 
doubt has but few sins to his share, possesses at 
least that of being addicted to fine writing. Much 
as has been the nonsense written about the Exhi- 
bition, we doubt if it have ever received so glow: 
ing a description as this:—“ The radiant micro 
cosm where his (Mr. Paxton’s) genius gather 
under its shining wings,’ &c., &c. 

Yet, at times, Mr. Arthur writes powerfully 
and well. Save as aforesaid (to adopt legal 
phraseology), we highly commend the following 
graphic account of his hero’s character; and with 
this extract we close our present remarks on 4 
work over which the class to whom it is dedicated 
will do well to ponder :— 


His character, then, was based on an intellect of w& 
commen penetration, foresight, and power of systematising; 
on a temperament singularly active and persevering; ® 
affections warm to domestic claims, eager to comm 
happiness, and susceptible of intense emotion ; 0” * 
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natural love of trade, amounting to a passion; on a home 
where worth nurtared his affections, instruction guided 
him toward integrity and religion, and exigency called 
forth his efforts; on a childhood of which the great events 
were scenes of domestic anxiety that highly excited his 
feelings, or personal dangers that shook his system; on a 
school-training imperfect and unfavourable ; on religious 
impressions early, deep, vivid, and influential; finally, on 
a conflict between two sacred desires—thbe one to live for 
his family, the other to live for souls, a confliet in which 
not so much his will as his self-distrust cast the die and 
sent him forth to take the lot of an apprentice. 





A CLERGYMAN’s 


The Battles of the Bible. By 
Ritchie, 


Davcnter. Edinburgh: Paton and 

Hanover-street. 1852. 

We must give all credit to the “Clergyman’s 
Daughter” for her excellent intentions, and the 
industry she has displayed in compiling this little 
work ; but, to our mind, the “ Battles of the Bible” | 
are not the most fitting subjects which she could) 
have chosen as means for teaching the duties of 
obedience and faith. 

The plan of the work is conversational, being a 
dialogue between some children and their grand- 
father, the; latter supplying, with exemplary | 
promptitude, a continuous flow of sanguinary en-| 
gagements, which, from the eagerness of the| 
former, would seem to have been demanded more 
from curiosity and love of the marvellous than 
from any view of profiting by the lessons to be 
drawn from them. 

There is also a gloominess to be detected here 
and there, which is distasteful to our notions on 
religious matters. For example, one of the inqui- 
sitive infants causes great mental agony to its 
venerable relative, and receives a severe lecture 
in consequence, for having been found “ playing 
on the road-side with some other children,’ before 
tea-time on Sunday afternoon! Verily, we tremble 
to think of this sinful child’s condition in a future 
world! 
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The Lady Felicia. A Novel. By Henry Cocxton. 
London : Office of the National Illustrated Library. 
Ir this novel had no greater recommendation 
than that of being comprised in one handsome 
volume, instead of being orthodoxically dilute, beat 
out into the most impalpable tinsel until the re- 
quisite number of sheets for * 3 vols. post &vo" 
were somehow covered, it would be welcome 
enough. But, luckily for the author's reputation, 
this is not all. The book is cleverly written ; and, 
despite some extravagances of conception which, 
it would seem, Mr. Cockton shares in common 
with more ambitious authors, will be warmly re- 
ceived by that large class of readers which the 

author's previous works have delighted. 

Poems, Essays and Opinions. Second Series. By 
ALFRED Bate Ricuarps, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
London: Aylott and Jones, Paternoster-row. 

Tuese works possess one eminent and singular 
claim to public attention, that persons of every 
shade of opinion will recognise therein something 
which chimes in with their own peculiar views of 
men and things, whilst the general reader will be 
struck with the genuine spirit of independence 
and impartiality by which they are so signally 
characterised. 

Each topic and current event of the day, every 
object of our national policy and economy, is 
vigorously and fearlessly discussed—discussed with 
so much sincerity as to increase our regret that so 
able and ready a writer should, in some instances, 
advocate views diametrically opposed to our own. 
But such must necessarily be the case with those 
who tread the thorny path of politics ; their friends 
and foes increase in equal ratio. 

There are some very pleasing verses interspersed 
throughout the first volume, which attest the ver- 
satility of the author and the variety of his 
pursuits. 





ASSURANC 


We have repeatedly urged the great public importance 
of those principles which are embodied in the system of 
life-assurance—principles which, wken adequately deve- 
loped (and they are fast becoming so), must effect a vast | 
if unobtrusive improvement in the habits and morals of the 
bation; and we are the more inclined to urge the advan- | 
tages which are offered because, prefessional men being 
by this time sufficiently impressed with them, large efforts 
are now being made to induce the humbler classes to share 
the benefits of the system, instead of casting their savings 
into the coffers of benefit-societies, to be expended in 
masonic trumpery and convivial beer, and finally to ex- 
Plode altogether. Warning the public, however, that the 
generally-increasing confidence may induce the pro- 
motion of bubble companies, and venturing to hint to even 
the best-regulated institutions that this same confidence, 
competition, the magnificence and success of the irtransac-— 
Hons, may not impossibly lull them into error, without 
continuance of the caution which has mainly induced | 
that suceess—we will continue to lay before the public | 
*bridgements of reports or other information of those 
societies whose stability or constitutional excellence render 
them worthy of notice. 


EK OFFICES, 


Liverpool and London Pire Insurance Company. 
—At the sixteenth annual meeting of this company, lately 
held, a report was read te the proprietors which, with the 
remarks it elicited from the chairman and others, sufli- 
ciently evidenced the company’s prosperous position. 
Combining trensactions in both fire and life assurance, 


each branch of business seems to have been conducted with 


great success during the past year; the results contrasting 
very favourably with the past experience of the company. 
As regards the fire. department, it was announced that there 
had Been an increase of 25 per cent. on the amount of pre- 
miums; and that in connexion with this inerease of insu- 
rance on commercial property, there had also been a large 
addition to the “life business,” to an amount approaching 
60 per cent. The transactions in the life-department com- 
prised the issue of 231 policies, insuring 152,755/., and 
producing in premiums 5,832/. 14s. 1ld. Twelve amnuity- 
bonds had also been issued for the payment of 5064 11s. 
per annum ; while out of 1400 insured, only twenty-three 
or twenty-four lives had lapsed during the year. In addi- 
tion, a transfer had been ebtained of the business of the 
Australasian Life Assurance and Annuity Company, « 
small concern, whose individual expenditure te too 
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great fur the extent of its transactions, though these were 
unquestionably good. By this arrangement, which took 
effect from the 1st September last, the Liverpool and Lon- 
don Company's income from life-premiums is nade upwards 


of 45,000/. a-year; besides which, the company will be | 


favourably introduced into our Australian colonies and 
eastern possessions. On the other hand, the increase of 
expenditure caused by the annexation of the Australasian 
Company, was stated to be little more than that incurred 
by the keeping a single additional clerk. It is obvious that 
such transactions as the above transfer, if accomplished at 
moderate cost, must be very advantageous to both parties. 
We also learn from the report, that the premiums received 
on the shares issued during the year had been carried 
to the credit of the Reserve Fund, which now amounts to 
138,637/. 10s.; and the Directors declared a dividend of 
10s. per share, less income-tax, and five per cent. on the 
uncalled capital in the case of those shares on which 2/. 10s. 
had not been received. This brief matter-of-fact statement 


will be received with great satisfaction by all interested in| 


the affairs of the association. 
United Kingdom Life Assurance Association. 





The accounts published at a recent meeting of this society 


are also additional proofs of the steadily increasing im- 
portance attached by the public to the principles of life- 


assurance, to say nothing of the confidence which seems to | 


be reposed on the stability and general management of this 
individual company. It appears that at the last annual 
meeting, 4,866 policies had been issued, assuring the sum 


of 650,199/., and yielding an annual revenne of 21,2{)5/. | 
4s. 9d.; and in the course of the last year, notwithstanding | 
that, as we have good reason to suppose, the attention of | 
all classes was unusually diverted from the ordinary course | 
of business by the Great Exhibition, 71 policies were | 


issued, assuring 130 2601, and yielding an annual revenue 
of 4,246/. Os. 64d. 
twenty-three, and the claims 4,090/. 


the institution et the same date was 57,050/. 10s. 3d., show- 
ing an increase from the year's business of 12,827 15s. A 


more general idea of the progress of this institution may be | 
gathered from the fact that since 1841, the year of the | 
Society's foundation, the number of policies issued has in- | 
creased from 25 to 5,597 ; and the sum thus assured from | 
31,185/ to 780,459/. The company is formed entirely on the | 
mutual principle, and possesses the advantage of being | 
enrolled under the provisions of the Acts of Parliament | 


relating to Friendly Societies, whereby the sums assured to 
the widow, widower, or children of deceased members, are 
payable to them free from legacy or probate-duty. 

City of London Life Assurance Society.—From 
the report we have received of the progress of this society, it 
would seem to have been hitherto as steady and satisfactory 
as, under careful administration, it could hardly fail to be. 
The total sum now,assured by the society is 258,791. 83. 1d., 
and its annual income, 9,563/. 88. 3d.; 153 proposals 
during the past year, amounting to the sum of 40,877/. 17s., 


have been accepted and completed; forty-five proposals | 
for additional assurances, amounting to 24,700/. have been | 
considered and declined; and since the 3lst of October | 
last, the close of the society's financial year, further as- | 
surances, to the amount of 6,350, have been accepted. | 
The sum of 12,431/. 12s. 4d. has been advanced by the | 
society, for which it holds securities, independent of tem. | 
We ob- | 


porary investments, amounting to 3,119/. 4s. 5d. 
serve that the assets of the society have been increased 
during the past year to the extent of 5000/. On the other 


The deaths in the past year have been | 
It further appears that | 
the receipts of premiums and interest to the 20th of Novem- | 
ber, 1851, amounted to 22,677/. 4s.6d., being 2,180/. l4s. 3d. 
more than in the previous year; the balance in favour of 
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1851, caase to be made aud estimated a full account anj 
statement of the value of the several outstanding and ex 
pectant liabilities of the company, together with the amount 
of all assets, with the view of ascertaining the profits and 
accumulationsof the several branches of the business of th» 
company within the preceding six years, and that they shal] 
cause a full report thereof to be submitted to the society,” 
Accordingly, an investigation into the assets and liabilities 
of the company, is, we understand, now in progress, and 
will shortly be laid before an extraordinary meeting of 
shareholders, to be convened for the occasion; but the 
result of the analysis may be pretty safely anticipated from 
the statements we have above given. The Directors, jt 
appears, have under consideration a new combination of 
life-interests, and have recently published the particulars 
of their novel scheme of “* Self-Protecting Policies,” by 
which are secured in one policy, and at ene rate of pre. 
mium, the payment of a principal sum at a specified age, 
an annuity to commence at that period; relief from all 
future premiums ; an assurance in the eventof death before 
attaining such age; and the benefit of all sums paid, 
although the premiums should be discontinued at any 
time. ‘Thereis a straightforward tone in the present report, 
a lack of that frothy post-prandial (and post brandial ’) 
clap-trap too frequent on such occasiuns, which gives one a 
very favourable impression. 

Maritime Passengers’ Assurance Company.— 
Starting from the fundamental principle of life-assurance— 
provision against the uncertainties which, at all times and 
in all circumstances, beset human existence—it is somewhat 
surprising that this principle was not first called into 
operation particularly against those more obvious and 
sudden examples comprised in accident by flood and field, 
This, however, was not the case; and not till recently, and 
after years of experience had shown the value of the prin- 
ciple generally, did any association offer the advantages of 
life-assurance to thuse whom calling, or the dangers of travel, 
rendered peculiarly liable to loss of life orlimb. That these 
associations, however, while conferring a positive public 
benefit, have been abundantly successful is known to all; 
and no prudent passenger now travels by railroad without 
his assurance-ticket. The Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company, while paying a rich dividend to its shareholders, 
has published a long list of casualties which is only ren- 
dered less melancholy by the attendant fact that in each 
case compensation has been made, in some degree, for 
loss of life or less important injuries. The operations 
of the Accidental Death Assurance Company are, we are 
informed, becoming widely extended among those whose 
avocations place them in situations of peril, as also amongst 
those who fear lest “a tile should fall.” To complete the 
chain of assurance against accidental death, an association 
has lately commenced operations under most favourable 
auspices, and with the suggestive title of the Maritime 
Passengers’ Assurance Company. It proposes to undertake 
every kind of risk by water, from the capsizing of a wherry 
to the foundering of a man-of-war, by which the loss of life or 
personal injury may be sustained; and as far as we can 
gather from the prospectus before us, its subscribed capital 
seems ample enough to meet contingencies, its scales of 
premium moderate and carefully compiled, and its plan 
of operation sound and business-like. The owner under- 
writes his ship at Lloyd's, the merchant insures the goods 
he intrusts to the frail bark, and the passenger may now 
assure himself against the “‘ dangers of the seas.” Of the 
necessity, or, at any rate, of the wisdom of availing one- 
self of the opportunity, we have a recent and fearful proof 
in the fate of the crew and passengers of the Amazon, of 
rather of their surviving families, many of whom are thus 


hand, the demands on the society's funds, arising from | added to the long category of those who, by similar cale- 


claims by death, seem to be considerably less than the | 


ameunt which they might have attained aceording to the 
law of mortality assumed as the basis of the rates of the 
society, and provided for by its tables. 

The deed of constitution of this society declares, ‘‘ That 





mities, have been suddenly plunged into pecuniary as well 
as mental distress. Since this shocking occurrence, how- 
ever, the Maritime Assurance Company has opened its 
doors, and those who choose may avail themselves of the 
advantages it offers. To all who go down to the sea im 


the Directors shall on and to the 31st day of December, | ships the existence of the association must be a boon, 
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